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“< Fducafion i is the one living fountain which must walter every part of the social garden” 
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j 7, ARE YOU IN-WANT OF A JUST PUBLISHED 
GEOGRAPHY.? A, HANDY 
_ aan ais te nentnantc ony tats ANGLO-SAXON _ DICTIONARY. 
yoo know # Mat scala thet hts « Blementary is the oats lira in tag dpi (Based on Grosthopps Grein.) 


want. ° To take this book will be to make no mistake. Not only doe it speak- for 
itself, but thousands are now speaking for it who know whereof they speak. It is 
one of the’ best helps a teacher can hav: in his school, and it is much better to take 
this book now, than to be ett a few weeks or months hencethat you did not take it. 

Have you a class just its primary work, and are you looking for an ad- 
vanced book ? There is Me etainis nothing better yet ‘discoverd han ‘“ Maury’s Man- 
ual.” It can be safely and confidently recommended. Its completeness, its method 
=A its interest, are making it a universal favorite. If you have an opportuni- 
ty of making use of this book now, do not neglect it 


It should be-known to all teachers and school officers that 


Maury's New Series of-School Geographies. 


consists ef two booksonly. It is a compact and economical two-book series, viz.: 


ELEMENTARY, =. © - $0.54 
REVISED MANUAL, — 1.28 


Samples of both to one address, $1,50. For classes in natural science it is 
erally admitted that Maury’s Revised Physical is the best Geography publi 
Samples $1.20. Send for the Maury Pamphlet and Circulars. Do not forget Mau. 
ry’s Wall Maps at $10.00 a set. 


University Publishing Co., 


19 Murray Street, New York: 


Edited; Revis2d ani Corrected by Professors 


JAMES A. HARRISON, =< WM. BASKERVILLE. 
318 Pages, 8vo. One-Half Roan. Price $3.00. 
From PROF. T. H. HUNT, Prisceton College >—*‘ It is just.the book the depart - 
ment is needing. It is a scholarly and practical word book of early English. 


‘From Prof. A. W. BURRETT, Ann Arbor:—‘“‘I shall recommend it to the 
students.” 


From the Nashyille Union :—‘‘ The high reputation ofthe authors is an excel- 
lent pasport for it into the — in stitution of learning in America and England.”’ 


OTHER VALUABLE DICTIONARIES. 





Jenkin’ i Vest Pocket Lexicon; Walker's Rhyming Dictionary, 1.00 
Roa mn 8 .78| Spelling and pronouncing. Words 
.The ie ‘icttonars reduced in size » Sapangey cesarean to Fytgam, 3 
on the pro rinciple of defin- Davies’ and Peck's Mathemnat- 
ing oc ly @ it wo cal Dictionary, - 5.00 
Jeukin's Handy Lexicon. Defines al) mathematical terms and 
: Roan, . - - ° 75 problems. 
The samc as above in larger type. — s Dictionary of English 
+. A . , hrases, - 5.00 
Williams's Topital Lexicoa. — bby ES ws 
Cloth, ‘ - every English nbrase A ex- 
A sreeilent Speier and Deaner. pression. Particularly valuable 





to toreigners studying English. 
*.*Any of the above sent post paid on receipt of price by 





‘A. S. BARNES-& CO, Publishers, 111 & 113 William st, New York. 








SWINTON’ s ‘SIXTH or ‘CLASSI: 
An Advanced Number in the well-known Series of & 


ENCLISH READER. ee 
ool Reading Books By Wm. Swinton. 


DESIGNED for the UPPER GRADES of CRAMMAR SCHOOLS, and for HICH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES and SEMINARIES. 
“CONTAINING representative ‘selections from the writings of ten British and ten American 
authors, chronologically arranged, with critical sketches of the Life and Works of each, 


with annotations. 


By its method and'scope the Classic English Reader not sr rovides & manual for advanced 


classes in keeping with the high character of the gene 
biographical and critical notes, a ‘sterling text-book of English Literature. Cloth. 


608 pages. 


with ‘its 
16mo. 


series, but also forms, 


Sent, post-paid, for examination’ with a'view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, cece TI Publishers, 753 & 755 . Am wear N. Y. 











‘Adopled by the School « 
Boards of some of the largest . 
cities of the Union, 


MILLER 


In use in all the denmn 
ments at Washington. 


C. H. BROWNE, 19 Bond St. W. Y. 








JOHNSON’S SaITEReTT G¥CLOP EDIA. 


(REVISED 


EDITION.) 


_A Scientific and Popular. Treasury of Useful Knowledge. 





EDITORS-IN-CHIEF. 
F. A. P, Barnard, S.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D., MLN.AS., President Columbia Colle 
Arnold Guyot, 


ose New York. 
Ph.D., LL.D., M.N.A.S., College of New Jersey 





“4 vast amount of useful knowledge.”—Pres. NoaH PORTER; LL.D. 


4 Law. etc., 

on. Wren H. ‘STEPHENS, and Moe R. SporrorD, 
only original, Ameérican Cyclopedia. Illustrated with m 
cal than the Britann ore And more seca than “Applet 
= much,*" F ia, the 


being compelled in Appleton Fre For 


It + has bs shi te dena partments, mio an editor of the highést wre te standing for éach, viz : 

ay agg T. W. Dwieut, LL.D 

P. L D.; Botany, etc., by Professor Asa Gray, LL.D.; Medicine, etc., by 
ofessor WILLARD PARKER, M.D.. LL. D.; Midweation and Schools, Hon, Jou D. PHILBRICK, LL. D., ete, etc. 

) Pane and engravi 


eee more loots, is later than A 
idivided and su vided, bo t $0 that any point may be turned to without, 
rticulars and terms, ad 


Public Law, etc., by President T- 
; American History, etc., by Hon. HoRACE GREELEY, LL.D- 


It is “The Best,” and the 
of the finest kind. More condensed and more praeti- 
ppletons’, and costs less than half 


z 3. JOHNSON & CO., 11 Great , amr Street, New York. 
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A. H. ANDREWS & 60, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
BAKER, PRATT & CO,, 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 






Manufacturers of the 
CELEBRATED 

Triumph” & “Paragon” 

DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL DESKS 
Globes, Andrews’ Tellu- 
rians, M Anatomical, 
Philosophical and Geo-|""” 


| pa Charts, Black- 
s, etc. 


is for every grade of eboo Appa- 
ctteuiars of any of the above. five on @ 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


19 New York. 
ie Ree Fes 


SCHOOL Bovcur 


TEACHERS 


Send us a list of all the School Books you wish to 
dizpose 










of and we will make an offer for cash or 
exchange. 


W.H. KEYSER & Co., 
Tenth and Arch sSts,., Phila. 





Sibley's Patent Pencil Sharpener. 
The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
Sharpener Ever Invented. 


Simple, durable, and easily ke ¥ in order. 
Works rapidly, and makes a $ne 
Warranted to work twice as oa as any 


Send for descriptive circu'ar to 
WILLARD K. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 





Superkeentonte or Teach- 
SoH () having on hand 
any a 

can obtain for 
them Stand- 5 = BOOKS 


ard, Miscella- 

neous, Reading on advan- W ANTED 
tageous terms by address- 

in 


* DANIEL VAN WINELE, 











IFOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 





Our Bodies, and How We Live. 


Anmseeeptory Tons Mpellas Ph slology as and Hygiene, for use in the Common Schools, witb 
special relerence to the 2 oftnece He of winete and harcotics om the Human pstem. By ALBERT 
ee ty E of this = The leading medica) journals 
of the country Satie en A 7 rk is quite unprecedented. jing J 
2” As a book to teach from, ond work is without an equal. It inculcates the idea that 
po mele rar fl bar ery Dog Poa NT oe pop 
e laws 
tive, bie. aba ygiene; an om to last, me 9 
Specimen Copies sent by mail on receipt of 60 cents net. 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


How to Keep Well. 


A ey Reading-Book of Health, for in the Pp schools, with special refere 
effects 0: f Stimulants and Narcotics on tbe ily life. By ALBEat F. BLAISDELL, M. 
ot * Our Bodies and How We Live” 128 Fully illustrated. - Priee 42 cents net. 


Public Readings and Speakers. 


The Globe Drama. A collection of orig- TEE BS Apis e Oe pany | 
inal plays by George M. Baker, author of Gesem > foe. 3 P ge ag by Geo. 
Amateur Dramas,” “The Mimic Stage,” | were POPULAB SPEAKER. By G.M 
“The Drawing room Stage,” “The Social| ~ pay The 
Stage,” “The Exhibilion Drama,” “ Handy 
Dramas, ’ etc., Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 


to the 
, author 


Premium Speaker,” * The 


Mr. Baker has acquired ouenee ome ft his sare skill in i im compiling from various authors 
suitable tor many occasions. ll find with 9 Sess es just what suit them 

for declamation, one ya will cull prizes from the contents ons. Teachers will find mat- 
erial for answers to oft—recurriog demands for pd rras hy ‘or erage | ~~ to learn, and the 
ee BS yy a discover amusement for the passing hour Ticker be grave or 


FIVt-MITUTE DECLA M ATIONS and 
FIVE-MINUTE RECITATIONS. Selected 
and a ted by Walter K. Fobes, autaor of 

* Elocution Simplified.” Price, each, 50 cents. 


PARLOR sna PartSecond. A col- 
lection of o1 Parior Pastimes and Char- 
for Varietion” Te *Pa Fine ont bins ©. Scribe 

rt First, an ie 

Boards, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 








«’ » Sold by all booksellers, or mailed post-paid on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 





ews =F, B. BENJAMIN, new york, 
SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


t for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of aatclem Appasatas for auje St lowest pete Ser bess anode. Corresp ondere 
€. ° 








THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST DURABLE BLACKBOARD. 


TRIED! TESTED!! PROVED!!! 


Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 
§@™ Send for full descriptive circular, 


A. H. ANDREWS & C0., 


TEELC PERS. 


EL 
FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351, 170, 
D STYLES 



























EIMER & AMEND, | 
106, 207, 200 and 211 Third lynn, 


NEW YORE. 
Import rs and Mapufacturer; , 


‘Chamical b hageteth;, 


compen PURE 


Chemists. 6 —— 


SE SES 
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RITHMETIC 


(Patent applied far.) 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
P., D. AND & COPY. issued in 1840, 
BARTHOLOMEW’S DRA wIEO. BOOKS, iseued in 1%, 
DINSMORE’S SPELLING, BLANKS. 
McVICAR’S SPELLING BLANKS. 
PATTERSON'S COMPOSITION BOOKS, 


WILSON'S TREATISE O ig te oo iON. 
— AND RALFE’S KEW ORES. ON PHYSICS 
For complete Price lacedders the publishers. 


. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NUMBER TABLETS: | numbers ee ready. 


HOWARD'S PRACTICAL or ARITHMETIC: 
Complete Arithmetic, 192 pp. 


DINSMORE’S MODEL SCRIPT SPELLING BLANKS. 
STANDARD COMPOSITION’ BOOK. 
STANDARD WRITING BOOK. 
BOHD’S STAFF-RULED WRITING BOOK. 
DINSMORE’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
Other works in "ress. 
For samples, address the publishers, 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO. 


MAGIC LANTERNS! 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


& HOME EXHIBITIONS 


Tossing | 190) Bees 22" FR 
Pinan more 
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Send for Catalogues, Ete. Endorsed and used by best Educat- NEARLY READY. ROVELTY RUG MACHINE 
as me, SAN. Teacher and 1 can under- TATE’S Flies nb i = $1, vam.) Mian a a 
Price, $1.60. Introduction Price,g1.00. Wares an Vian Stanpe: Rag Pe 
—__FINANOIAL. ___ [arian toro PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION.) some. nosseco reiceoo 
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“|MPROBABLE! ImpossiBLa2!” were words 
uttered the other day with much emphatic 
emphasis by an old-time teacher, after read- 
ing the JournaL. “It will never be possi- 
ble o conduct schools on this plan—absurd! ’ 





and he threw down the paper in disgust. 
Why? Because he had read some things that 
seemed to him altogether contrary, in his 
experience to possibility. What were they? 
Sensible grading on all subjects with refer- 
ence to capacity and adaptation, rather than 
on arithmetic alone, without regard to tastes 
or necessities. Abolition of all marking 
in any way that will create feelings of envy 
and personal jealousy, banishment of prizes, 
excusing pupils for the time from subjects 
for which they show no capacity, one final 
examination for teachers on entering the 
profession and only one, estimating teachers 
with reference to their power of personal 
character and ability to control without re- 
sorting to harsh measures, banishment of 
oral spelling. Taking parsing and technical 
grammar out of a common school course of 
study and in their place putting composition 
and language expression. These were our 
sins. But there was one more, a crowning, 
unpardonable crime, for which he declares 
he will never forgive us. lt is this: ‘‘The 
teacher, in nine cases out of ten, is respon- 
sible when a pupil does not succeed.” This 
was the straw that broke the camel's back. 
Se we stand condemned at the bar of this 
man’s court. 


THE common school system is in its in- 
fancy. Does it stand to reason that great 
changes are not to be made in its arrange- 
ments? A few years.ago it was a crude, un- 
shapened mass, but it has now assumed 
some symmetry. Shall it stop evolving into 
a higher stage? Some who are in educa- 
tional power are crying, “‘ Preserve, con- 
serve; don’t shake the system.” Does it 
stand to reason that what yesterday was un- 
formed, and to day is somewhat shapeful, 
shall not to-morrow be far more beautiful 
and adapted to the needs of the world? 
Changes are inevitable, and we cught to be 
thankful it is so. As we ascend the mountain 
of knowledge and the horizon broadens, we 
can see farther, and are better able to judge 
correctly concerning what ought to be done. 
We are living only in the twilight of the ed- 
ucational day yet to come. 








In a little angle between Broadway and 
Sixth avenue and Thirty-fifth street stands 
a life-size monument of William E. Dodge. 
It is said of him that he was neither a sol- 
dier, statesman, poet, nor scientist; but, bet- 
ter than all, he was a clear-headed, earnest, 
faithful follower of faith, hope, and charity. 
Whatever trust was committed to him he 
discharged with fidelity. He began his work 
as the “boy” in a store. By dilligence, 
fidelity, and application he made his way 
with slow and toilsome steps to the head of 
the greatest house, in his branch of business, 
in the world. Wealth came, but only as he 
obtained it by strictly following business 
principles. No one envied him his money, 
for he did not get the ill-will of his fellow- 





citizens. The poor man was his friend. He 
gave largely but discriminatingly More 


than three hundred ministers owe to him, 
wholly or in part, the means for obtaining 
an education, Everything he did and said 
and wrote will bear the light of truth and 
strict examination. Colored, white, Protes- 
tant, and Catholic, rich and poor,—all unite 
in honoring the memory of the poor boy who 
became an honest and honored man. 


> 





THE following ways of committing educa- 
tional suicide are the most common: 


Teaching without a child knowledge of nat- 
ure. By so doing, the teacher not only kills his 
own influence, but destroys the future of 
many committed to his care. There isn't 
one teacher in a thousand who ever gets 
right if he commences wrong. Most teach- 
ers at the beginning assume that all children 
are to be treated alike, when exactly the 
contrary isthe truth. They assign the same 
lessons to all, and require equal work from 
all. The so-called dull child is blamed for 
not doing what he cannot do. Something 
else would suit him, but the very thing he is 
expected to do, he cannot do. The teacher 
assumes that this pupil is dull, or lazy, -when 
the fact is, he is trying to do what he has no 
capacity for, so, in utter ignorance of the 
grandest law in the universe—the law of 
human growth—both teacher and pupil 
stumble along. The teacher kills his own 
influence over the pupil; in other words, 
commits educational suicide. 


Hearing recitations instead of teaching. 
Nothing is more certain to kill mental 
growth than this, and no phrase is more ex- 
pressive of the means by which it is done 
than the one—“‘ hearing a recitation.” Such 
a teacher is frequently heard asking the 
question, “‘ Have you learned your lesson?” 
and the direful punishments that have been 
meeted out to unholy delinquents who have 
failed to do so, would make a whole library 
of Books of Martyrs. But two ideas ever 
get into the heads of these hearers of recita- 
tions. The first one is the book, and the sec- 
ond one is—tt is my duty to make my pupils 
learn it. For why was it written? To them 
the mind is a corn crib, designed to be filled. 
They consider.a course of study intended to 
“store the d with weful knowledge” 
against time of need. It will be handy to 
have some day. The idea of developing the 
mind ihto power able to grapple and solve 
the questions and problems of life has never 
so much as occurred to them. Concerning 
the real nature and work of education they 
have no conception. So they daily commit 
educational suicide by going through with 
forms and ceremonies from which all spirit 
and power has departed. 


Refusing to take good educational papers, 
and study standard educational books. It 
is a fact that many teachers think of nothing 
educational outside their text-books. If the 
catalogue of teachers who take no respecta- 
ble educational paper should be published, it 
would astonish the world, 
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STRENGTH for to-day is all that we need, 
As there never will be a to-morrow ; : 
For to-morrow will prove but another to-day, 
With measure of joy and sorrow. 





Tite true teacher respects people and pupils for 
what*they are, not for what they wear. 


No teacher can teach what he does not feel, not 
even the cube root or the quadratic equations. 


Quen Caroline Matilda of Denmark wrote on 
her window with a diamond in the castle of Freuds- 
borg, the words; ‘‘Oh keep me innocent ; make 
others great.” 


Tie Andes N. Y. Recorder recently said : 

To-day boys and girls with an imperfect education 
and stall less judgement are licensed to ‘“‘ fool” with the 
plastic minds of the rising generation. When we take 
the School Commissioner to task the answer is that 
trustees ask, ‘‘ How cheap can we get teachers ?” 














It is not enough for the state to say to children: 
“You may go to school if you want to.” It must 
say to them: ‘“ You must go to school wether you 
want to or not ;” and then 1t must say to teachers: 
‘* You must teach in such a manner that your pu- 
pils will want to go to school.” 

ANGER, with no sin, can be exercised against 
hypocritical pretence, professing what it knows it 
does not possess. 


Ir arich man's children are to be taught differ- 
ently from a poor man’s, then the public system of 
free education is a failure. 

Tue Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, at 
its meeting October 29-31, discussed the following 
subjects, viz., ‘‘ Importance of the High School in 
a Public School System;” ‘‘ Methods in Rhetorical 
Work;” ‘“‘On what conditions shall Pupils be 
allowed to take a Partial Course?” ‘‘ What consti. 
tutes a good School?” ‘‘ Educational Principles in 
Teaching Music;” ‘‘The Law of Proportion in 
‘leaching;” ‘‘Advanced Reading;” ‘‘L nguage;” 
‘*Methods in Arithmetic;” ‘‘ Confidence of the 
Public in the Common School System.” The asso- 
ciation was divided into high school, grammar, 
and primary sections. 














Dr. CaLxrins, President of The National Associa- 
tion, wants twenty-five copies of the volume of pro- 
ceeding of the association for 1883, in order to com- 
plete sets already sold. He says he will send the 
volume for 1884, or he will pay in cash $1.00 on its 
delivery by mail to him. Dr. Calkins’ address is 
124 East 80th street, New York city. 





Ir isan alarming fact that in England, out of 
nearly 600 graduates of a well-known ladies’ col- 
ledge, scarcely one-third have entered the holy 
estate of matrimony. This is surely interesting 
news to women. 





A Mr. Jonn Jacxson, of Belfast, Ireland, has 
written a new work on Arithmetic, one of the fea- 
tures of which is the substitution of a ‘‘ Rule of 
Complementary or Incremental Addition,” for the 
rule of subtraction. It seems hard that our old 
friend, subtraction, should be abolished, but, as Mr. 
Jackson promises that his new rule will secure a 
saving of about 50 per cent. in figures in all the 
rules, his suggestion will, no doubt, receive, as it 
deserves, attention. This is the newest educational 
imvention over the ocean. 





Rev. Dr. Jerrers in an address before the Pa 
State Teachers’ Association says: 

‘‘If a pupil comes up to class with a poorly prepared 
lesson, he is instructed to go over itagain, *Why do 
you repeat that sentence twenty times to John,’ said 
Wesley’s father to the boy’s mother, when he had be- 
come impatient listening to the effort to teach the young 
reformer hislesson. ‘ Because nineteen times are not 
enough,’ answered the persevering mother. Her zeal 


THE question of punishment in schools is fre- 
quently coming to the front. There are teachers 
who are constantly asking how. they can punish 
small boys and small girls for small offences. 
They never exactly settle the question to their own 
satisfaction. But this is not so difficult to tell as 
what ought not to be done. We have.an example 
of a little girl in England, four years old, who 
talked at prayer time, and was locked up in a dish- 
cupboard and forgotten for many hours. The jan- 
itor accidentally found her in a “‘stiff and suffering 
condition.” This was done at the Walsall Board 
School, and it seems to have been a mere chance 
that Letitia Bird, the child in question, was not left 
all night long in the black and narrow hole, and to 
the bodily pain and mental torture thereto apper- 
taining. The Globe says : 

‘* People who can remember their own childbood will 
realize what such a punishment means. Apparently the 
monitress who inflicted the punishment, and the assist- 
ant mistress who permitted it, had forgotten theirs, and 
for that lapse of memory have been respectively dismiss- 
ed and called upon to resign by the Board. A greater 
piece of cruelty for slighter cause has not often been 
heard of in the chronicles of schools; and it confirms 
the view that under no circumstances whatever should 
physical punishment be inflicted except judicially and 
by order of the highest athority. For chattering ata 
wrong time, as is the not. very unpardonable habit of 
five years old, the mind of Letitia Bird might have been 
unhinged for the rest of her days: and it can only be 
hoped that it is really but a case of what might have 
been.” 


Pror. H. E. Hout, teacher of music in the Bos- 
ton schools, says that it has been abundantly 
shown that from ten to fifteen minutes judiciously 
devoted to music each day will enable our pupils 
to acquire during school life the ability to read mu- 
sic at sight as intelligently as they read an English 
author. It has also been shown that music has a 
DISCIPLINARY VALUE equal to that of ANY BRANCH 
TAUGHT IN OUR COMMON SUHOOLS. It remains then 
for teachers to say whether their pupils shall have 
the inestimable advantages of a musical education. 








A sprigs of articles which the editors of the Jour 
NAL considered very valuable was discontinued 
some time ago, because they seemed to meet with 
no response from its readers. Other features of 
the paper were frequently commended in. the let- 
ters received, but this was not, so it was infer- 
red that something else might be more acceptable. 
Now a subscriber writes wishing them continued. 
This is what we would like more of our readers to 
do. If you don’t like a thing say so, or show us 
how it can be improved; if you do like it, let us 
know that, and also what use you make of it. 
This will assist us in keeping the JouRNAL in the 
channel of the greatest utility. 





THuRsDAY, October 20, was named by State Super- 
intendent Higbee, of Pa., as school Arbor Day for 
this year, when trees, shrubs, vines, etc., should 
be planted by schools upon their school grounds, 
under the general direction of boards of directors, 
superintendents, and teachers. This is excellent. 
Such work is not for to-day, or even for a year, 
but for the pleasure and wealth of generations yet 
unborn. It is the poorest economy in all the world 
for one generation to rob the next of wood, shade, 
beauty, and moisture. Let every man plant trees 
on his farm, every school around its buildings, 
every churchin its inclosure, and every city and 
town by all public roads, and in all squares and 
parks, so'shall the nakedness of the land be cov- 
ered and abundance of water, pure air, and beauty 
bless the generations of man. 





Tue Pennsylvania school law in reference to the 
length of a school month, and keeping school open 
during the sessions of a county institute, is quite 
definite. It declares that ‘‘a common school month 
shall consist of twenty days actual teaching, and 





was commendable, but a little more tact or knowledge 
of the science of mind would have lessened her labors; 
and increased the result.” 


no school shall be kept open in any district for the 
porpose of ordinary instruction on any Saturday, 


the time of holding the annual county institute 
therein.”, _. 

This.is good, but not quite as liberal as some 
states, where it is provided that when a school is in 
session, and is closed because an institute is in ses. 
sion, the teacher shall be paid the same as when 
teaching, for the time she is in actual attendance. 





It is a little singular how the world sticks to the 
old ways of doing things. An éxample of this is 
afforded in the manner of preparing physicians’ 
prescripti'ns. A writer says: 

‘They are written in Latin, or supposed so to be, 
with prefixes and terminals, marks, signs and hiero- 
glyphics, in the new or the old nomenclature, 
and in all the various known and unknown styles of 
chirography. Were such writing sent to an editor, he 
would immediately consign it to the waste-basket. But 
the boy is waiting, the sick are waiting, half a dozen 
customers are waiting, the prescription must be /e- 
cipherea and fi'led, however great the indignation of 
the pharmacist may be at the carelessness of the writer 
or recklessness of the prescription. Is it to be wondered 
that the trepidation of the clerk and his liability to mis- 
take between morphine, ‘quinine, and strychine, «nd 
other ‘ines,’ to put in the one for the other, and to 
forget that while five grains of the one may be reason- 
able, five of the other is fatal ?’ 

This is one of the relics of a past age only 
worthy of being consigned to a richly-merited 
oblivion. There is no more reason why a doctor's 
prescriptions to a druggist should be written in 
Latin than a lawyer’s briefs. 


CONCERNING the study of Greek and Latin, Pro- 
fessor Blackie, of Scotland, says that he does not 
think their study ought to occupy so prominent a 
place as it does in tne program of our educational 
establishments. Our native stores of literature 
and science are so rich and various that it seems 
plainly a waste of time to be acquiring a double 
vocabulary for things which, with the. nomencla- 
ture of the mother tongue, are so numerous as to 
overmaster the normal power of acquisition. 


EDUCATION OUGHT NOT TO CONSIST IN ANY soRT 
OF BOOKISH INDOCTRINATION, 


But rather in the exercise of living functions, 
such as are implied in the dexterous exercise of the 
senses; that is to say, 

THE FACULTIES THROUGH THE SENSES SHOULD BE 
TRAINED TO ACT ON OBJECTS RATHER THAN ON WORDS, 
AND TO REJOICE MORE IN’: WHAT THEY ARE ABLE 10 
PERFORM THAN IN WHAT THEY ARE TAUGHT TO KNOW. 


If the acquisition df any language other than the 
mother tongue is to form a part of the common 
school curriculum, no more than one such language 
should be taught, and taught thoroughly, and that 
the choice of the language, whether ancient or 
modern Greek or Latin, German or French, should 
depend on local circumstances or personal distinc. 
tion, 

Of course nothing in the above remark is intended 
in any way to depreciate the high value of a com- 
plete classical culture to those..who: have leisure 
and capacity to undertake it. 

Taking the pure Greek literature and the litera- 
ture of the Christian Religion and the Christian 
Church together, I know no literature, ancient or 
modern, which can be placed, in view of the high- 
est culture, on a platform equal to Greek. Even 
English, with Shakespeare, and Bacon, and W ter 
Scott, cannot in all its bearings be Caeeiered as 
outweighing Greek. 

But as an engine of high culture for the gener- 
ality of well-educated gentlemen, Greek can no 
longer claim the same place that it did in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth; partly because what Greek 
gave to the great mass of cultivated minds in those 
days can now be had from more accessible quar’ ers; 
partly because new quarries of culture have «since 
been opened up which have a pref rable claim on 
the advanced intelligence of the Nineteenth Cen 
tury... 








Tue horrible sins committed by the “learned” 





or on any legal holiday, or in any county during 


and aristocratic classes in England have astonished 
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the weld. “Concerning them the Popular ‘Soience 
Monthly says. 

‘‘ These men have passed through public schools, per- 
chance through universities ; some are said to be doc- 
tors of medicine ; others to be eminent at the bar or on 
the bench ; and some even to wear the livery of the 
Church. In what shape can life have been presented 
tosuch men? What sense can they ever have gained 
of the organic unity of society? What respect can they 
ever have been taught for the temple of their bodies, or 
for the cardinal institutes of nature and of society? 
What regard for others can ever have been inculcated 
upon them when they think that money can atone for 
the utter degradation of a fellow-creature? Surely itis 
time to cry aloud and spare not, when men can pass for 
‘educated’ to whom the very elements of a true science 
of life are unknown, and who, with all their literary, 
professional, and social acquirements, are willing to 
descend in their daily practice to the lowest depths of 
infamy. Think of the two things—‘education’ and 
brutal, merciless vice—going hand in hand? Alas! it is 
not education ; it is that wretched, sophistical veneer- 
ing of accomplishments which usurps the name of edu- 
cation. It may embrace—in the case of medical men 
must embrace—a certain amount of scientific instruc- 
tion; but what it lacks is the true scientific grasp of 
life as a whole. 

THE government is not just in its methods of. re- 
warding its servants. The Schoolmaster, London, 
forcibly says : 





“High life and humble life have their contrasts in 
many ways, and in none are the anomalies of existence 
more remarkable than in the way of peusions which 
are conferred as the rewards of service to the State. 
The most recent example has arisen in Ireland. Mr. 
Naish was lately appointed Irish Lord Chancellor, but, 
by the sudden change in the political world, he has to 
retire after occupying his office for three weeks. He 
carries with him a life pension of £3,500 a year'as the 
reward of his brief tenure of office ! A teacher—as able, 
as conscientious, as faithful in his service as the retir- 
ing Lord Chancellor—devotes thirty or forty years to 


the noble task of teaching under Government control, |) 
and when feeble health or the decay of old age unfits |: 


him for the active duties of the school, he has the 
chance of a scramble for a pauper’s dole. There are 
some things in the monetary arrangements of the 
country which need revision, and th‘s is, most decided- 
ly, one of them,” 





Ir seems to us strange that the question of mak. 
ing the public school free should be under discus- 
sion ina civilized country. Yet it is a fact that 
just now England is deliberating whether it is best 
to free her schools from the obnoxious rate bill tax. 
It is urged that it is demoralizing and pauperiz- 
ing for a parent to receive free tuition for his chil- 
dren, and that it is unjust to those who have no 
children of their own, It 1s very evident that if 
attendance at school is compulsory, admission to 
school should be free. The London School Board 
has been trying the difficult problem of compelling 
attendance and charging for tuition, and it doesn’t 
work well atall. [t is found that the conditions 
at home, and the character of the parents must be 
changed before rate bills can be collected. Drunk- 
enness, improvidence, and vice demoralize London 
poor, and it is often impossible to collect the fees. 
The board says that the parent must send his chil- 
dren to school, and also must pay for their tuition. 
The child goes, but the parent doesn’t pay. Even 
the small amount of 1d. per week cannot be col- 
lected. The only possible way out of the difficulty 
isto make the schools absolutely free to all, and 
then enforce attendance. Make the schools so good 
that all, even the rich, wil! be glad to avail them- 
selves of their advantages, and tux everybody for 
their support. A public school should be the very 
best school possible to organize and sustain in a 
country. There should. be no excuse for private 
schools where public schools are supported by uni- 
versal taxation. 





“PaymMENT by results” is at present the most 
common eiucational phrase in England. It means 
that the school that gets the highest marks and 


| fice for no crime except having political opinions 





of cramming, for the salaries of the teachers de- 
pend upon the number of technical questions that 
are correctly answered. The so-called ‘ thorough- 
ness” of the English School Board schools means 
unlimited cramming for examination. The Lon- 
don Schoolmaster emphatically says that: 

“* The system of payment by results, in its application 
to these schools, is such as to render the lives of their 
teachers one long-c »ntinued burden, with a terrible loss 
to the higher educational results, without one redeem- 
ing feature to commend itself to those whv are outside 
the official ring.” 

Another deplorable result reached by this most 
unnatural system is that large schools improve at 
the expense of the smaller ones. They command 
more money, employ better teachers, and insure 
more rapid progress. The smaller schools from 
lack of funds employ poorer teachers, and have no 
prospect of being able to make themselves better. 
It isa disgrace to the intelligence of both the 
English and American people that they cannot 
command more common sense in the management 
of their school affairs. They start on a foolish 
system, and then stubbornly stick to it, even 
though it is proven over and over again to he im- 
practicable and wasteful. In this country we stick 
to the plan of electing politicians as school super 
intendents, and rotate excellent county and town 
officers out.of work as soon as the political com 
plexion of the voting district changes. We could 
name many most successful county superinten- 
dents who have been summarily turned out of of- 


and moderately expressing them. It is to be hoped 
that the coming generation will have more 
wisdom 


THE HYGIENIC CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
| BRIDGEPORT HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 


By WarreEN R. Briaas, Architect, Bridgeport, Ct. 


I. 
In no department of public or private works is 
there such vital necessity for a perfect system of 
hygiene, as in the planning, construction, drain- 
age and ventilation of our school buildings. At 
mo time in our lives are we so susceptible to dis- 
ease as in our school days. The rapid growth of 
the child, the mental strain that our forcing sys- 
tem of education requires, and the bad sanitary 
condition of many homes, all tend to weaken the 
constitution at this period, and render it particul- 
arly liable to the contraction of disease. The ne- 
cessity of abating, as far as possible, and ultimate- 
ly exterminating, what is known as preventable 
disease, has become of paramount importance. 
The alarming spread of malarial diseases and 
malignant epidemics among children in various 
parts of the country is attributed in the majority 
of cases, to criminal carel¢éssness in sanitary mat- 
ters. Miserable construction, poor sewerage, bad 
plumbing, and no system of ventilation, combine 
to produce among the poor classes hot-beds for the 
nursing of the germs of pestilential disease, that 
are then conveyed by the children to our school 
houses. Much has been accomplished by our State 
and local buards of health to remedy this evil, but 
there still remains a vast amount of work to be 
done. Stringent legislation is needed in all mat- 
ters pertaining to building, and proper officers ap- 





enforced. When this is done we may. hope to see 
the erection of the miserable shams, that greedy 
speculators and unscrupulous landlords now bur- 
den us with, stopped. So long as they enjoy the 
license which the present laws allow them, we can 
hope for no improvement. 





thakes the most promotions receives the most 
money, The effect is to encourage the worst kind 


pointed by the Governor to see that the laws are 


. The school-house where the child spends from 
four to six hours each day, demands our direct at- 
tention. The majority of the pupils in our public 
schools come from the poorer classes, and are, asa 
rule, none too cleanly in their personal habits; 
coming from homes which have none of the Jux- 
uries and barely the necessities of life, they are in 
no condition to be subjected to either excessive 
heat or extreme cold. Foul air and poor ventila- 


should endeavor in the ahead -room to anally 
them with pure air, uniform temperature, plenty 
of sunlight, cheerfulness, refinement and comfort; 
our buildings should be so planned as to combine 
all of these requirements. 


Dr. Lincoln, in his admirable paper recently pub- 

lished in Buck’s Hygiene, has plainly told us what 

a school building should be, and the writer has en- 

deavored, as far as lay in his power, to produce a 

building that shall be a model of its kind, He has 

not only labored long and faithfully himself, but 

has consulted the leading experts of the country 

in regard to the heating, ventilation, and general 

sanitary arrangements of the building, and has al- 

ways received from them their hearty approval, 

coupled with the remark: ‘‘ We have frequently 

called the attention of the public in our articles to 

what a building should be, and we are glad to see 

at last a building planned in accordance with our 

views.” 

The building is situated almost in the geographi- 

cal center of the city, far removed from all noisw, 

dust, or odors arising from factories, stables, or 
the like, having no large buildings or trees to 
shadow it, and standing within a few feet of the 
highest ground within the city limits, thus aro 
secured unexceptional facilities for the disposal of 
sewerage, there being a twelve inch main running 
down the hill in the center of both streets; in these 
streets the fall is very rapid, between four and six 
feet in every hundred. It has a southwesterly ex- 
posure, which arrangement secures in every room’ 
in the building, during a portion of the day, sun- 
light in abundant quantities. 

The building is of three stories, viz., the ground 
floor, first story and second story. It contains a 
total of fourteen school and recitation rooms, a 
chemical laboratory, reception room, office, library, 
janitor’s room, work and boiler room, beside the 
water closets. 

The height of all rooms in the building, with 
the exception of the High School-room, is 13 0”, the 
High School-room having a height of 28.0” in 
center, and 21.0” on the sides. 

The writer does not consider it necessary to go 
into a detailed explanation of each floor-plan, but 
will simply call attention to some of the novel 
features and general construction of the building. 
The plans themselves illustrate sufficiently the 
general position and arrangement of rooms and 
halls. 

The ground floor is located two steps, or about 
fifteen inches, below the grade of the lot. This, 
under ordinary circumstances, would be considered 
an objection, on the plea of dampness, but the floor 
and side walls have been so carefully prepared that 
the rooms situated on this floor are expected to be 
the driest in the building. 

In the first place, the ground itself is unusually 
free from dampness; ample provision has, how- 
ever, been made for the removal of all surface 
water by the introduction o! six inch drain pipes, 
laid with open joints, in trenches filled with loode 
stones, the stone covering the top of the pipe a 
few inches. These pipes run all around the build- 
ing, just outside of the foundation wall, and are 
then carried to the madholes, where they are con- 
nected with the main sewer above the running 
trap. 

The ground under the floor of the school rooms 
situated on the ground floor is first cemented 2} 
inches with the best Rosendale cement, and then 
covered with two coats of asphaltum. This asphalt 
is put on hot, and not only covers the entire 
bottom, but runs up on all outside and inside walls 
to the height of the copings, and is then carried 
across the top of all interior and exterior walls, 
forming an impentrable protection against damp- 
ness. Not only is the ground floor and the walls 
to the height of the coping treated in this manner, 
but all outside walls in the building—they are all 
coated to their full height and width with two coats 
before they are furred. This I believe to be a more 
perfect safeguard against dampness than the com- 
mon hollow wall. 





tion they have in plenty at their homes, and we 
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METHODS OF TEACHING, 
THEIR USES AND ABUSES. 





By N. A. Caugrns, Asst. Supt., N. Y. City. 


(Editorial notes of a lecture delivered befcre the Primary 
Teachers’ Association, N. Y. City, Oct. 19, 1885.) 


Since the term ‘‘ Method of Teaching” conveys 
many differing ideas to different teachers, it is nec- 
essary at the outset to consider what is meant by 
the term, that we may have acommon understand- 
ing of that about which I am to speak. 

Methods of Teaching are divided into two classes 
—analytie and synthetic. By the analytic method 
the pupil’s attention is first directed to the object, 





= 


powers of mind, and the acquisition of knowledge. 
The first purpose should be the leading one with 


*| primary teachers. But the right use of methods of 


teaching will keep the two purposes in view in con 
nection with each subject of instruction. Abuses 
of methods commonly neglect the first purpose — 
development. 

In view of the foregoing statements let us ex 
amine a few methods of teaching, consider their 
adaptation to natural mental activity in the pupils, 
and the manner of using them. 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


The first purpose of object lessons is to secure the 
power of acting and seeing correctly. Their 
second, is to impart knowledge. The method is 
first analytic, or from the wholes to the parts. Use 


or the subject matter as a whole, and then to its|solids and forms as wholes, ana'yze, deduce facts, 


several parts; after viewing it as a whole, it is 
taken to pieces, and each part carefully examined 
and the facts observed are noticed. This process 
is also called the deductive method. 

By the synthetic method the pupil’s attention is 
first directed to the parts of the object, or the sub- 
ject matter, and then the parts are put together, 
and the result noticed. This process is also called 
the inductive method. By this method we proceed 
from the particulars to the genera]. By the ana- 
lytic method we proceed from the whole to the 
particulars. Since neither of these methods is 
completely adopted to all subjects of instruction, 
it must be evident that no plan of teaching, which 
is limited to either of them, can be generally suc- 
cessful. Hence an attempt to make‘all modes of 
teaching conform to either one of these methods 
would be an abuse of that method. 

In the common use of the term METHOD oF 
TEACHING very liitle consideration is given to 
either of the’ classes already mentioned; the 
term is often applied without understanding its 
meaning, and. the result is, a slight change in the 
mode of teaching is called a method. A mode of 
teaching signifies away of teaching, which way 
may be either with or without method. A method 
of teaching implies an orderly use of modes of 
teaching to meet the condition of the learner. A 
system of education implies more than methods— 
it includes means and methods adapted to the con- 
ditions of many schools. 

There should be method in all the work of the 
teacher. All teaching should be methodical, but 
not mechanical. 

Good methods of teaching are based on the con- 
ditions of mental growth, This depends upon 
proper mental activity. The action and reaction 
between external stimulants, which are material 
objects and acts, and the mind’s inherent powers, 
constitute the processes of natural mental activity. 

The mental activity produced by the influence 
of things upon mind, and of mind upon things, 
educates the mind thus made active. 

There can be no learning without mental activity 
of the learner. Hence methods of teaching, to be 
worthy the name of good methods, must make the 
pupils active doers, not passive receivers. 

Good methods of teaching must harmonize with 
the natural modes of learning the subject. Let us 
apply this to color. 

The ability to perceive resemblances and distin- 
guish differences in colors, cannot be taught by re- 
peating facts, or formal statements about colors— 
the learner must see them, and learn their resem- 
blances and differences, by comparing and match- 
ing the colors, All modes of teaching color which 
lead to the attainment of these results belong 
to good methods. 

Even good methods lose their educational power 
and value when the teacher neglects to imbue them 
with the realities of the subject .A good method of 
teaching leads the pupils to make the lessons a real 
experience with the objects of which it treats. It 
makes the school a place where the child comes in 
contact with realities, such as appeal to his sensed 
when out of school, whether among the produc- 
tions of nature, or the works of art. 

It is well here to look for a moment at two lead- 


ing purposes of good teaching—the development of 


and compare the forms of other objects with them. 
After this the synthetic method may be used. 
Lead to perceptions of similar qualities in several 
objects ; then to important qualities in same ob 
ject ; then to the uses of the object because of its 
qualities—compare qualities of objects—ex end the 
pupil’s observation to his experiences outside of 
school. 

A good method aims at far more than imparting 
a knowledge of facts; it cultivates attention, obser- 
vation, the power of discrimination, and enlarges 
the power cf the mind tothink A lesson on form 
is not for the chief purpose of giving a knowledge 
of form. It is more. 

Science belongs to the higher grades; the ele- 
ments of science belong t» the primary graies 

The prominent abuses of object lessons are, too 
much talking by the teacher, and too little atten- 
tion and experience with objects by the pupils. 

METHODS IN ARITHMETIC. 


Many teachers in their methods in arithmetic 
continu e the use of objects too long before learning 
to use figures—the symbols of numbers. Another 
error consists in beginning the science of arithme- 
tic too soon. The first work of a teacher of num- 
ber is to asccrtain how far the child’s knowledge of 
this property of things already extends; i. e., how 
far he can count and form objects into groups, and 
distinguish the groups as numbers. Next, the 
teacher should ascertain whether the child knows 
Jigures as the symbols of the groups that he can 
readily perceive. By these means the starting 
ing point for beginning the teaching may be ascer- 
tained. 

The assumption that children have no perceptions 
of number when they enter schoo!, and therefore 
that they should be subjected to a long series of 
manual exercises for developing these perceptions 
by means of counting objects, adding objects, sub- 
tracting objects, multiplying objects, and dividing 
objects, that represent numbers b low ten, *‘ with- 
out the least use of written signs or abstract num- 
bers.” These exercises are to be continued thus dur- 
ing the entire first year in school; end ‘If number 
to ten has not been thus learned thoroughly before 
the end of this year, postpone the use of figures to 
the next year.” 

The Grube method is an instance, as many use 
it, of continuing the use of objects too long before 
symbols are taught. This method leads pupils to 
dwell too long upon what most pupils know when 
they enter school. Besides: the mixing of all the 
possible operations in the use of numbers by means 
of objects, with the exercises for perceiving num- 
bers, tends to weaken rather than strengthen the 
mental powers. 

It is claimed that this process of teaching num 
ber will secure thoroughness to the young pupil. 
Thoroughness is not a characteristic of childhood, 
nor of the mode of mental development in the child. 
Nature does not teach all there is to be known 
about each single thing, by itself, before she al- 
lows her pupil to attend to any other thing. She 
requires her pupil to see clearly and thought- 
fully, in order to know, but she allows the seeing to 
be occupied with different things in succession . 

READING. 


Tn reading, good methods are abused by giving 








too rauch attention to words, and definitions, also by 
teaching chiefly by imitation. The use of a good 
method in teaching reading is to lead pupils to 
discover the thoughts represented, then to utter 
them ‘correctly, the discovery of the meaning cf 
words belongs to the process or method for dis- 
covering the thoughts of thelesson. Silent reading 
is very useful when properly conducted. 
. ORIGINAL WAYS OF DOING. 

Some time ago I heard a teacher give a good les- 
son. Aftershe was through, without telling her 
what I thought of her work, I saii, *’ Did you ever 
see any one give this lesson?” ‘No, sir.” “ Did you 
ever read a lesson like this?” ‘“‘Some time ago,” 
she said, ‘‘I heard a lecture in which methods of 
teaching this subject were described, and the teac).- 
ers were urged to device similar methods for them 
selves. I took the hint and have done the best | 
could.” ‘‘ You have done well,” was the commen- 
datory reply. 

The teaching of phonics is often abused by re- 
quiring pupils to give sounds with no reference to 
their use in words. The teacher often says, ‘‘Give 
the second sound of a,” or ‘‘Give all the vowel 
sounds,” with no application to words. This is 
wrong. 

I HEARD a lessun given in which the teacher was 
developing natural expression. She said to one 
pupil: **Do what this sentence tells you,” at the 
same time pointing at the sentence on the black- 
board, which read: * Ring the bell.” 

The pupil came to the table and rang the bell. 

Pointing to another sentence, she: said: ‘Do 
what this tells you.” The boy came, took a top 


‘from: the table and made it spin on the floor. 


Pointing to another sentence: ‘ Take this ribbon 
to John,” she said: **Mary do what this says.” 
Mary came, took the ribbon from the desk and 
gave it to John. 

In this way the children were taught to read 
thoughts silently. In reviewing the lessons on the 
board, I found no sing-song, unnatural tones, but 
natural expressions like good talking. 

A successful teacher must be able to so modify 
methods of teaching as to fit them to the con- 
ditions and peculiarities of her own pupils. A 
mere imitator cannot be a successful teacher. You 
can teach in conformity with instructions given, 
and make your work more successful by slight 
modifications necessary for adaptation for your 
class, and yet follow the spirit of your instruc- 
tions. 

For the SCBVOL JOURNAL. 
GEOGRAPHICAL APPARATUS. 
I, 


By Cnas. F. Kine, Lewis School, Boston. 


A lesson given at the National School of Metbods, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., July 28. 1885, and reported for the ScHOOL JoUR- 
Nab. 


No more useful apparatus can be found in the 
school-room than the blackboard. As it should 
be constantly used by the teacher and pupils, 
plenty of blackboard surface should be supplied, 
and this should be in all cases of the best quality. 
The best blackboard thus far examined is the kind 
shown you in this specimen called ‘‘ The Crystal 
Blackboard,” manufactured and sold by J. L. 
Houmelt, 24 Cornhill, Boston. This blackboard is 
made of ground glass, painted on the back s0 it 
will never get out of repair or wear out. It is su- 
perior to slate, because it does not change its color. 
With enamel crayons a person can shade on this 
blackboard as readily as with a good pen. The 
blackboard can be washed at any time without in- 
jury. The best white enamel crayon for softness 
and freedom from grit is the Parmentar enamel 
crayon, made in Waltham, Mass. The best colored 
enamel crayon is the New York Crayon Co.’s. The 
enamel crayon should come into immediate us¢, 
because its introduction will lead to a much greater 
use of the chalk, especially the colored varicty. 
The great objection to the use of colored crayon 
has been its dirtiness; but when a teacher can hold 
a colored enamel crayon in the hand all day, and 
not soil her fingers at all, she will be likely to use 
it for a great variety of purposes. 
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it 1s very frequently convenient to have a special 

blackboard for use in geography, on which the 
simplest. outlinesef the grand divisions may be 
drawn in permanent lines, representing the coun- 
tries large enough for writing within, in their 
proper places, the names of prominent towns, of 
natural divisions, facts about climate, 

etc. Prof. Adams, of Worcester, accomplishes 
this by having the outlines of the map painted, in 
old-gold color, on the regular blackboard, or on 
extra movable blackboards, which can be readily 
hung over the other boards. The surface of the 
blackboard possible in a room is thus greatly en- 
larged. Those who cannot afford these will find a 
very good substitute in these cloth blackboards, 


which have the advantage of being more easily 


handled. The material of which this board is made 
consists of strong cloth covered with liquid slating 
such as is usually placed on plaster blackboards. 
This material is sold with this slate preparation 
on one side for 60c. per square yard; on both sides 
for $1.00 per square yard. They are sold, all 
mounted in Boston, at the School Supply Company, 
15 Bromfield street. This size, which answers 
well for North and South America or Africa, costs 
$1.50 The blackboard, of course, is, when pur- 
chased, a blank. 

The outlines of this country can be easily made 
upon it by tracing them with Sheford’s stencil 
maps, and then paint them over with some bright 
color, in oil, Ome or two rivers and a chain of 
mountains may be added, and the map is finished. 
This map of Europe on one side, and South Amer- 
ica on the other, has just been made for me by one 
of my boys, a lad fifteen years old. Ifa youth of 
that age can make so good an outline map, it 
would seem that ‘any teacher present could easily 
make one for use next year. These maps wear 
well and are in constant service. They are useful 


for the teacher to impart information and also in 
giving variety to the recitation. Pupils can be sent 


to the map to locate and express in writing or by 


marks, various matters of information. In our 
school these maps are used more constantly and 


profitably than any other piece of geographical ap 
paratus. 


One of the best recitations I ever heard in the 


geography of the United States was given in Mr. 


Lyford’s school, Worcester Mass., the pupils indi- 
cating upon a similar map, in various ways, their 
answers. It was astonishing how much they could 


express upon the board in less than a minute. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





GENERAL INFORMATION YUESTIONS. 
By. Dr. JOHN B. -PEasLEzE, Supt. Schools, Cincinnati. 








. blem? 
1. What is meant by petroleum! Why so called? - 
2. What is whalebone? Where obtained! Be trrlctrie are gin Mitibn ech tery 
3. What is meant by C. O. D.? ississippi 
4. Where o- subtle foe How obtained? 55. What does the werd Olio meant Mf ppit 
6. Who are our antipodes? 57. What is the difference between an oculist and 
7. What is meant by gratis? an optician? 4 
8. Can there be five Sundays in February? If| 58: Whatisthe meaning of anonymous! How 
so, when? is the word abbreviated? 


9. Is there lead in lead pencils? If not, what 


is it? 
10. What is cork? Where and how obtained? 
11. What and where is the Dead Letter Office? 
12. What is an anniversary? Why so called? 
13. Of What is Santa Claus a contraction? 


14. What is the census? When was the last cen- 


sus taken? 


15. When is a person said to be of age? When 


in his teens? 


16. What is the difference between a minor and 


& miner ? 

17. What is a geyser? Where found? 

18. What is meant by cremation? 

19. Define autograph. Why so called? 

20. What is an eclipse? 

2i. What is the point in the sky directly over- 
head called? 


22. What is the point in the heavens directly be- 


neath us called? 


23. Which is the Buckeye State? The Hoosier 
State? The Empire State? The Badger State? The 
Key-Stone State? The Granite State? The Bay 
Statet The ‘Peninsular State? The Centennial 
State? 

24. Which is the Emerald Islet Why so? 

25. How many times does the heart beat in a 
minute? 

26. How many stripes has our flag? Why? 

27. What capitial cities of the United States are 
named after presidents! 

28. Why is the alphabet so called! 

29. What is the “ Milky Way ”? 

30. What is the difference in meaning between 
the prefixes bi and semi? Explain bi-weekly, semi- 
weekly; bi-monthly, semi-monthly. 

31. Why is glass used to fasten telegraph wires 
to the poles? 

82. Why is September so called? October? No- 
vember? December? 

33. How can you make a pendulum beat faster? 
$84. What isa hermit? What is a mummy? 

35. Who invented the cotton gint What is its 
use? 

36. Explaim the expression, ‘‘From alpha to 
omega.” 

37. What two meanings has the word pupil! 

38. What is meant by color-blindness? 

39. What makes thesound in a piano? An organt 
A violin? A flute? 

40. How long since lucifer matches were first 
used ? 

41. What was formerly used in place of lucifer 
matches? 

42. What city of Europe was once destroyed by 
an earthquake? When? 

43. What is the young of the sheep called. Of the 
lion? Bear? Goat? Eagle? Horse? Goose? Swan! 
Duck? Cat? Dog? Frog? 

44. What is the Atlantic Cable? 

45. What is meant by capital punishment? 
46. Who invented the lightning rod? 


all you know about it. 


money ? 
live? From what time is it reckoned? 
Has a goat? 


horse? Of a tree? 
52. What is the color of the ruby? the sapphire? 


the pearl? 


59. Explain the following terms: solar, lunar, 
stellar, terrestrial, celestial. 


mum, minimum. 
which single postage is paid? 
an ordinary telegram? 
siat Of Turkey? Of Russiat 
54. What is a silhouette? 
55. What is a benediction? Why so called? 


nails? 
57. What is a mosaict What is a cameo? 


figures? 
59. Where does each day begin! 





47. Where is the largest bell in the world? Tell 


48. What does the Indian call his child? his tent? 
his boat? his hatchet? his pipet his shoest his 


49. What isa century? In which century do we 
50, Hasacow upper front teeth? Has a sheep? 


51. How is the age of a deer determined? Of a 


the amethyst? the topaz? the garnet! the turquois? 


58. What is acrescent? Of what nation is it the 


50. Explain majority, minority, quorum, maxi- 
51. What is the maximum weight of a letter, for 
52. What is the maximum number of words for 


53. What is the ruler of Japan called? Of Per- 


56, Why do we feel no pain in cutting our hair or 


60. At what age will a child born on the 29th day 
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61. Why does it take eight shoes to shoe an ox! 
62. Of what use is a thermometer? a barometer? 
a weather vane? 

63. Why do we not see the stars in the day timet 
64. What is the difference between a village and 
a city’ 

65. Can a blind person read? If so, by what 
means? 

66. What do people use for fuel? For lights? 


HOW THE DOGS BARKED, 


[A LESSON IN MORALS TO BE READ TO THE SCEOOL.) 
A crowd of newsboys rushed from the publishing 
office with their arms filled with newspapers wet from 
the press. The thin, worn, sunken face of one of them 
shows a hungry body ; his dark, deep set, pleading, in- 
telligent eyes indicate a hungry mind. On a closer ac- 
quaintance it was noticed that he was very honest, and 
extremely obliging, always ready to do a good turn for 
any one. It was also noticed that when he had served 
his customers from his papers, and naught occurred for 
him to do, he would be engaged in reading from his 
own stock. He began with the amusing trials in the 
police court of justice, and so upward to the lawyers’ 
speeches in the higher courts of justice. Instead of 
runving the streets with other boys of his class and age 
as a place of refuge from his miserable home, he found 
@ wonderous interest in the most exci'ing political 
campaign of the age, and read all the speeches relating 
to it. He was now thoroughly awake, attended evening 
school, studied all the hours of leisure between his 
daily avocations. Soon he began to bave high aspira- 
ticns. Could he not do what others had done? He de- 
termined thet he would have an education. It is im- 
possible to tell all the difficulties he encountered, nor 
how loudly and terribly the barking of the dogs sounded 
in bis ears. But he let them bark, and in the course of 
years so far accomplished his object as to enter college. 
Here the dogs began to bark again; the dog of pride 
growled at him, the dog of cortempt howled at him, 
the sneering dog of ridicule barked very loudly, but 
like the train he went onward, onward, until he had 
accomplished his purpose, and their barking, growling, 
and howling was forever stopped by his graduating 
with all the honors of his class. He now turned his at- 
tention towards the law, and with similar success. 
Now at the top of his profession, he sits the learned and 
able Judge of the Supreme Court, having, like the 
train, passed deserts, mountains, cataracts and rivers 
all undisturbed by barking curs. 
A street boy had his boot-blacking apparatus in front 
of one of the largest mercantile houses in the city. It 
was noticed by the clerks in that establishment that he 
was prompt, honest, faithful and obliging, and a good 
workman in his line, and so it came to pass that he re- 
ceived their entire patronage. And he was so much 
liked by all, that in time, in case of an emergency, or in 
days of extra work, the little boot-black was called in 
the great establishment to lend a helping hand. Here 
he brought the same qualities into requisition that had 
made his reputation as a beot-black. It was also no- 
ticed that while other boys were at play, he would 
spend his few moments of leisure in polishing-up and 
setting things to rights; and the great establishment 
began to need the services of the little boot-black, and 
the firm found a place for him. Now the dogs began to 
bark. The dog of arrogance growled in his kennel at 
the little boot-black ; the dogs of contempt, scorn, and 
disdain howled loudly that he should be in the employ 
of the largest mercantile firm of the city. The sneering 
dog of ridicule yelped at him, and the dogs of defama- 
tion and calumny barked at him. But he also, like the 
train, let them bark, and quietly pursued his course. 
Amid the howlings and barkings of the curs, he was ad- 
vanced from post to post, and finally, in course of years, 
was considered the man for the most advanced position 
of honor and trust in the counting-room. 

And now a different set of dogs began to bark. The 
wanton dog of pleasure bowled for the dissipations of 
life. The fraudulent dog of dishonesty barked loudly 
for speculations in Wall street. The mean, sordid cur 
yelped for artifices for self-advantage. But he let them 
howl, bark and growl, while he pursued the tenor of his 
way. Now he was a member of the firm, the rich and 
prosperous merchant, the excellent c.tizen, the Christian 
philanthropist. 





58. What nation first used our arithmetical +! 
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TABLE TALK. ‘FOR “PHE-SCHOLARS. a8 Wer ons 
: = Ae HOW THE PILGRIMS GAVE THANES. — 

Supt. J. C. Hamin of Humbolt, Kansas, says: It has A THA NKSG TVING EXERCISE. The Pilgrim Fathers, ih Yeh wea 
occured to me that the description of a simple copying : ar? , and sufferi apn Poe st athne ey 
ean an = aig 4 as tg and ss ota consisted of twenty acres of corn; and six of barley and 

I. Singing. peas, enough to keep them supplied with food for the 


copying press, no room for one and no time to waste in 
writing duplicates. 

MATERIALS: A piece of oiled paper a little larger 
than the size of writing paper you use; a round stick 
twelve inches long, and 1} to 1} inches in diameter, (a 
piece of broom stick serves my purpose); some ordinary 
impression paper; a bottle of any kind of copying ink— 
Sanford’s is best. 

OPERATION: After writing your letter, lay a sheet of 
impression paper on the oiled paper and dampen with a 
brush or sponge, Turn over on a blotter and pass the 
roller over it.a few times. Lay written page upon the 
damp surface, face down, roll the whole upon the stick 
and twist around in the hands fora moment, On re- 
moving the copy it will be found as perfect (by practice) 
as if taken by a costly press ; and then the apparatus is 
as convienient as any one could wish for. This enables 
any one to keep files of all business or other important 
letters, the advantage of which no teacher need be told 

* 
** 

Here is a little scrap from a Colorado teacher, who is 
a widow witb three children to support out of her salary 
—a boy of fourteen in College, a boy of twelve in the 
high school, and a girl of eight rapidly advancing. 
She says: 

‘* We pride ourselves in keeping abreast of the times. 
Our yearly Institute is to teachers what a camp meet- 
ing is to Christians—awakening, refreshing, invigor- 
ating, and filling us so full of good things that we are 
quite impatient for school to begin, that we may im- 
part these io tales thoughts ond try new methods. 


READING CIRCLES. 


‘The success with which the Illinois Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle is meeting, is surely evidence that the spirit 
of progress prevails among Illinois teachers. . It con- 
tradicts the of’t-made statement that teachers know 
nothing, o1 care for nothing, outside the treadmill rou- 
tine of daily work, Scarcely a county in the state but 
what has caught the spirit. Two of the counties claim 
a membership of 150 each. May the good work go on. 
—Our Country and Village Scheols, Ill. 

The Nebraska Reading Circle has adopted for the first 
year’s reading: Professional—Page’s ‘‘ Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching.” History: Barnes’ ‘‘ General His- 
tory,” to page 312. Prof. Howard suggests for collat- 
eral reading for those who have the time and disposi- 
tion, Freeman’s ‘‘ General Sketch,” ‘‘ Epochs of Ancient 
History Series,” and ‘‘ Epochs of Modern History Ser- 
ies.” Each series consists of. several distinct works. 
Cost, $1.00 per volume, Science: ‘‘ The Essentials of 
Botany,” by Charles E, Bessey.. General Literature : 
suggested by the Board of Control, but not required in 
the pledge : Swinton’s ‘‘ Studies in English Literature” ; 
‘* The Princess,” by Tennyson, 

Course of reading adapted for Pounwriennle Teachers’ 
Reading Circle is as follows: Elementary Course—Firat 
Year—1. School Management, Raub; 2. Methods of 
Teaching, Wickersham, Brvoks, or Raub ; 3. Physiology 
and Hygiene, any good book ; 4. Outline Study of Man, 
Hopkins; optional, recommended, Pestalozzi’s ‘‘ Leon- 
hard and Gertrude.” Advanced Ccurse: First_Year—1, 
Methods of Teaching, Wickersham, Brooks, or Raub; 
2. Lectures on the Science and Art of Education, Payne; 
8. History of Educational Theories, Browning; 4. His- 
tory, work not yet selected; optional, recommended, 
Carpenter's Mental Physiology. 

There are some peculiar features in this course which 
our readers will at once discover for themselves. We 
may call attention to them in future notes. It is well 
for prominent (?) educators to have good opinions of 
their own works, and whenever they have the oppor- 
tunity, put their own books before the public, for, per- 
haps, under other circumstances they would never come 
to light. It will be noticed that the name of an author, 
who also happens to be his own publisher; appears 
three times on this program. We will not dispute con- 
cerning tastes. 

We may, if we try, sateen our pupils in. the best 
literature. Children will love good books if they are 





properly introduced, We-can even form circulating 
libraries in our schools, containing such helpful works 
as Miss Aloott's “‘ Little Men" and * Little Women,” 
the poems of Longfellow, Whittier, “oy etc., which 
dene in. the 


will be read, too. 


‘This reading may be 
jon evenings, 








Il. President’s Proclamation. 
‘Til. History of Thankegiving Day. 
IV. Selections. 
'V. Singing. 

The songs may be selected by the teacher. ‘‘My_ 
Country ’Tis of Thee,” ‘Harvest Home,” and ‘ The 
Harvest Time is Near,” are appropriate. The teacher or 
a pupil may read the President’s proclamation. The 
“History of Thanksgiving Day” may be declaimed by 
one of the boys. The selections then follow, the pupils 
to whom they are given being | called by the number of 
their selection. 


I. 
THANESGIVIXG AMONG THE JEWS, 


Three thousand years ago witnessed the Jewish Feast 
of Tabernacles, with its magnificent rituals, melodious 
choirs and picturesque festivities. For eight days the 
peopie ceased their work to “eat, drink and be merry.” 

ng the time millions gathered in and around Jerus- 
alem, for several days living in booths formed of the 
branches of the olive, pine, myrtle and palm, and decor- 
ated with fruits and flowers. Grand public pageants were 
held, and in addition to these every household had its 
worship, its sacrifice and its banquet. 


Il. 
THANKSGIVING AMONG THE GREEKS. 


| The Greeks held the grandest feast of all the year in 

honor of Demeter, the goddess of the harvest ; and the 
Romans, who borrowed most of their customs from the 
Grecians, also held a grand celebration in honor of the 
same goddess whose name they changed to Ceres. They 
went in long processions to the fields, where they en- 
gaged in rustic sports and crowned all of their house- 
hold gods with flowers. Both of these feasts were held 
in September. 


ITI, 
THE FIRST THANKSGIVING BY THE DUTCH ON MANHATTAN 
ISLAND, 


Thankegiving Day was first observed about twenty 
years after the settlement of the country, the Dutch 
records at the office of the Secretary of State containing 
proclamations of thanksgiving days in 1645 and 1657 of 
the Council of New Netherland. William Kieft was 
Governor in 1645 of the Colony and Director General of 
the Council, and the first observance of the day was 
had on Wednesday, September 6, 1645. The proclama- 
tion of Petrus Stuyvesant, or rather of the Council of 
New Netherland in 1657, is longer than the one of 1645, 
and is more particular in expressing what shall be the 
manner of the observance of the day, and in forbidding 
certain secular and wofldly activities and pleasures. 
After enumerating the blessings of the year, the ‘‘Direc- 
tor General and Council of New Netherland ” proclaim 
Wednesday, March 7, A.D. 1657, as Thanksgiving Day. 
The Council charge ‘‘our-subjects at the place-where 
Divine service is usually held, in the forenoon and in 
the aferno n, to listen there to God’s Word, and then 
to praise and thank Him for the favors, blessings, and 
benefits which His Divine Majesty has been pleased to 
shower upon us during -the last year, and during the 
whole period of our life.” There was no getting rid of 
the Second Service in those days! But note the pro- 
hibitions that follow ; and what could be more ex- 
plicit ?— 

“ In order that these services may be observed with the great- 
est harmony, the Director General and Council forbid, during the 
exercises on the said day of thanksgiving and prayer, all pleas- 
ures, as playing tennis or ball, hunting, fishing, plowing, mowing, 
together with all forbidden plays, as dicing, conviviality, and 
such like, under pain of arbitrary punishment, and we admonish 
at the same time all ministers of the Holy Gospel within our 
jurisdiction to formulate their sermons and prayers accord- 
ingly.” 


IV. 
THE FIRST ENGLISH THANKSGIVING IN NEW YORK. 

But the Dutch went, and the English came—and they 
came to stay. On the possession of New Netherland 
by the English, Edmund Andros being Governor, the 
Council sitting on June 7, 1675, ordered : 

‘That Wednesday ye 28d of this Instant month, be 
appointed throughout ye government a day of Thanks- 
giving and Prayers to Almighty God for all His Past 
Deliverances and Blessings and Present Mercies to us, 
and to Pray ye continuance and Encrease thereof,” 


| made preparations for a feast. 
| water-fowl, wild turkey, and venison, 








coming year. For this they devoutly thanked God and 
Hunters were sent out 
to procure the thanksgiving dinner, and returned with 
_Then the feast 
was prepared and Massasoit and ninety of his warriors 
were present. On the following year there was such a 
long drought that the corn and barley were stunted, and 
famine seemed to stare them in the face. A day of fast- 
ing aud prayer wa: appointed, and fur nine houfs the 
people prayed unceasingly. At evening the sun set in 
clouds, a breeze sprang up, ‘and in the morning the 
rain was pouring down. The-crops revived and: there 
was a bounteous harvest. For this a day of thanksgiv- 
ing was ordered by Governor Bradford. 

The history o this first thanksgiving is recorded «s 
follows: _ 

“ Our harvest being gotten in, our governor sent four men © it 
a fowling that we might, after a special manner, rejoice together 
after we had the fruit of our labor. They four, in one day, killed 
as much fowl as, with a litle help beside, served the company 
almost a week. Atthat time, among other recreations, we ex- 
ercised our arms, many of the Indians coming among -us, and 
ameng the rest, their greatest king, Massesoit, with some nine\y 
men, whom for three days we entertained and fe:sted, and they 
went out and killed five deer, which they brought to the planta- 
tion and bestowed on our governor and upon the captain and 
others. And although it be not always so pleatiful as it was at 
this time with us, yet by the goodness of God we are so far from 
want that we often w ish you partakers of our plenty.” 





3 .: Sao 
THE FIRST NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 

The immediate occasion of the first thanksgiving was 
the surrender of General Burgoyne to Genetal Gates, in 
in the fall of 1777, Thursday, the 18th of December, 
was designated, and in compliance with the order of 
Congress, the army at Valley Forge duly observed the 
day—the army that had tracked its way in blood. It 
was ordered by the Continental Congress. 

WASHINGTON’S PROCLAMATION. 


Washington, as President of the United States, issued 
his first proclamation for the observance of a day of 
thanksgiving at the city of New York on the 8rd of Octo- 
ber, 1789, setting apart Thursday, the 26th day of Novem- 
ber of that year, “to be devoted by the people of these 
States to the service of that great and glorious Being 
who is the beneficient Author of all the good that was, 
that is, or that will be,” etc. Hissecond proclamation, dat- 
ed at the city of Philadelphia, January 1, 1795, designat- 
ed Thursday, November 26,as a day to be observed for a 
general thanksgiving by the people of the United States. 

Governor John Jay, of New York, thought so well of 
Thanksgiving Day that -he determined to have one of 
his own, and accordingly designated Thursday, Novem- 
ber 26, 1795. 


VI. 
Dolly, it’s almost Thanksgiving, do you know what 
that means,’ my dear ? 
No? Well, I couldn’t expect it; you havn’t been 
with us a year, 


And you came with my auntie’ from Paris, far over 
the wide blue sea, 

And you'll keep your first Thankosiving, my beaut iful 
dolly, with me. 


I'll tell you about it, my Garting, for siieiinn’ « ex- 
: plained it all, 

So that I understand why Thanksgiviny always comes 
late in the fall, 

When the nuts and the apples are gathered, and the 
work in the field is done, 

And the fields, all reaped and silent, are asleep in the 
autumn sun. 


It is then that we praise Our Father who. sends the 
rain and the dew, 

Whose wonderful loving kindness is every morning 
new ; 

Unless we'd be heathen, Dolly, or worse, we must 
sing and pray, 

And think about good things, Dolly, when we keep 
Thanksgiving Day. 

But I like it very much better when from church we 
all go home, 


And the married brothers and sisters, aud the ¢roops 
of cousins come, 
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And we’re ever so long at the table, and dance and 
shout and play, 
‘In the merry evening, Dolly, that ends Thanksgiving 
Day. 
—From “ Elsié's Thanksgiving,” by Mrs. Marcarer E. 
SANGSTER. 
; VIIt. 
On grandmamma’s table is waiting for me 
A plate with gingerbread piled,— 
‘Bread and milk, and berries and cream, 
. And the mug marked “‘ For a Good Child,” 
And I eat my supper and wonder where t 
That wonderful land may be, 
Where the sky is white and the earth is blue, 
That on my plate T see. 
—From Willow- Warf, by L. M. Coumeune.' 


™, 
Thanksgiving ! when Effie heard it she knew very well 
what it meant, 
For always at Grandmother Spicer’s Thanksgiving Day 
had been spent, ~ 
With aunts and uncles’ and cousins, dogs, cats, and 


pumpkin pies, 
And nuts and apples, frolicsome games, and many a 
glad surprise. 
+ * = * s -- 
had heard her father say, as he brushed away a 
tear. ‘ 
That he wouldn't be able to travel about very much this 
. Year, . « 
And the little maiden thought ’twould be a bitter drop 
in her cup ' 


If the visit to Grandmother Spicer’s was to be given up. 


For how, could they, keep Thanksgiving all alone by 
themselves, 

Even with lots of pies and things spread out on the 
pantry shelves? 

And how could Grandma Spicer give thanks in a proper 
way,. 

It none of them went to see her, to help her keep that 
day? 


Thus reasoned the little maiden, who grew very sad 
and sedate, 

Asif a puzzle were twisting itself about in her curly 
pate, 

And as she’d been always cheerful, and rather to romp 
inclined, 


‘Twas feared that her abate trouble-had worried the 


baby mind. 


‘Twas the day before Thanksgiving, as searching the 
place around, 

From garret. to cellar, from bara to shed, little Effie 
could net be found ; 


And all the, treasures that had been swept away in the | ' 


vast abyss, 

Though grievous to lose, could not compare with a loss 
so great as this. 

She surely was stolen from them, like poor little Char- 
ley Ress _ 

And Lizzie Seldon! God pity the bearers of such a 
cross ! 


They sought for her in the dismal swamp, and off by the| - 


lonely church ; 
They looked in the. well,-and, as night came on, with 
lanterns kept up the search. 


Ina village, some ten miles distant, was Gcgadmotige 
Spicer’s abode ; 

And the way to it was over a rugged and yeneapne 
road ; 

Aud Effie’s father and mother drove over. to tell their 
sorrow, 

And the reason why, in fasting and prayer, they’d have 
to spendto-morrow. - 


But Grandma's eyes had a twinkle in them, as she 
soberly said : 


“Well, pow, you’re so worn and weary, you'd better 
go right to bed ; 


Those oply are worthy the sweet who ‘have tasted the|’ 


bitter drink, 
Aad maybe the dawn is breaking—is nearer now than 
you think.” 


They closed the door of their chamber, heavy and sick 
at heart, 


lu the festival ef to-morrow determined to take no} 


part. 


And turning, they saw—what was it ?—the old-fashioned 
trundle-bed— 


And there, asleep on the pitlow-their own little “eurly 
head,” 
—From “A Wild Goose Chase,” by JOSEP EINE POLLARD. 
o_o 


XX 
There was once on a time a little boy, 
And a small greedy boy was he ; 
’ His mother gave him two plums and a pear, 
And he greedily ate all three. 


But just as he finished the very last, 
He grew very gloomy.and. glum ; 
And muttered “I thid she could just as well 
Have made it two pears and a plum.” 
Wa ares 
EL 
THANKS@IYING FOR BIS HOUSE. 
Lord, thou hast giver me a cell 
Wherein to dwell, 
A little house whose humble roof 
Is weatber-proof ; 
Under the sparres of which I lie 
Both soft-and aty, 
Where thou,“my chamber for to ward, 
Hast set a guard 
Of harmless thoughts, to watch and keep 
Me, while I sleep, a 
Low is my porch, as is my fate, 
Both void of state; 
And yet-the threshold of my doore 
Is worn by th’ podre, 
Who hither come, aud freely get 
Good words, ot meat. 


’Tis thou that crownest my glittering hearth 
With guiltlesse mirthe, 
And givest me wassaile. bowls to drink, 
Spiced to the brink, 
Lord, ‘tis thy plenty- dropping + ome 
That soiles my land 
And givest me for my bushel sown, 
Twic> ten for one ; 
Thou makest my teeming hen to lay 
Her each‘ day, 
All these, and better thou dost send 
Me, to this end, 
That I should render, for my part, 
A-thankful heart ; 
Which, fired with i2cense, I resigae 
As wholly Thine : 
But the acoeptanee, that must be, 
_O Lord, by Thee. . 
—Rosert HEeericx (1591-1674), 


—_ — 


% 


XU: ad 

SHORT SELECTIONS. 

(fo BE READ OR RECITED.) 

1. * Take thankfully the past ; 

Make, as you can, the sweet remembrance last.” 

2. ‘Accept my thoughts for thanks, | have no words: 
My soul, o'erfraught with gratitude, rejects — 
The aid of languige : Lord ! behold my heart.”’ 

8. “ When gratitude o’erflows theswelling heart, 

And breathes in free and uncorruptei praise 

For benefits received ; propitious heaven 

Takes such acknowledgement as fragrant in >ense, 

And doubles all its blessings.” 

4. “ He that bath nature’ in him must be grateful ; 

"Tis the Creator's primary great law 
That links the chain of beings to each other.” 

' 5, “Do not wait fora special day to be thankful. He 

who waits for Thauksgiving Day to be thankful will 

not be thankful when it comes.” 

6. « Thanksgiving and joy’ cause singing, leaping, 
and dancing. ‘It is @ lively joy that fills the bosoms of 
those who have it, and makes them happy.” 

7. “ Nothing is.so wholesome, notbing does so much 
good for péople’s looks as a little interchange of the 
small coin of benevolénce.” 

8. He prayeth best who who loveth best; 

All thinga both great and small ; 

For the Great God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 

9.‘ Few save the poor feel for the poor, 

The rich know not how hard — 

It isto be of needful rest, 
And needfal food debarred. 

’ They know not of the scanty meal, 





With smal! pale faces round, 


4 step in 


No fire upon the cold, damp hearth, 
When snow is on the ground.” 


10. ‘* Some hae meat that canna eat, 
And some would eat that want it ; 
But we hae meat and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thanket.” 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LIVE QUESTIONS. 


1;. What isadude? A dandy? 

2. By what name would you designete a female dude 
or dandy? 

3. What book in the United States has the largest 
sale next to the Bible ? 

4. Name five immortal American authors. 

5. Who is the wost distinguished colored nen in the 
United States ? 

6..What was the result of the last election in Ohio ? 

7. What is the best short poem written by an Ameri- 
can author ? 








LIVE ANSWERS. 


At the recent election in Ohio a Republican Governor 
was elected. 

8. It is the opinion of some good men that Riel should 
not be executed. 

4. The Sultan is preparing for war because Servia 
and Roumalia are not willing to sabmit to his: au- 
thority. 

5. All women are citizens. 

6. All male citizens cannot vote in Massachusetts. 
Only those who can read. 

7. All male citizens in South Carolina have the right 
of voting. 





THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


The President stands firmly by civil service reform. 


' The fools in Law wag who will not be vaccinated are 
dying by the hun 


More than one hundred gm are killed or seriously 
eee each week in drunken rows. 


eath & Co., a stock fambling firm in Wall Street, re- 
sana failed. "They will pay about five cents on the dollar 


Business is better, but wheat does not advance. 


The lowest dens in New York City are licensed to sell 
liquor. 
+ out of ten criminals commit crimes when crazy with 
uor 


The body of John Fredericks was found in the Nia 
River with a stone weighing six pounds in one of his 
pockets. Cause, w ey. 


The body of James Thompson,.son of the late Judge 
Thompson, of Saratoga, was found in the Whirlpool 
Rapids, Niagara River. It is supposed he committed 
suicide. Cause, whiskey. 


Excise Commissioner Morris, af. New York, told Mr, 
fabs of the Legislative Committee how he tried in vain to 
associates to refuse licenses to low dens in this city. 


Faia no good. 


Here is the ver Chi Christian Americans”’ treat the ‘‘ Heathen 
Chinese.”” The following notice was found posted in the 
city of Cheyenne recently, and the worst of it is, it would 
: ve been enforced if the Chinamen had not fied’ for their 
ves : 


“ All Chinamen lound in the city of Cheyene after Oct. 1 
will be subjected to a coat of tar feathers and ridden 
Seam the ey on a, vail, I Workiugmen, the Chinese must 
go!’ 


Are we a civilized nation ’ 


rm bear ye heeded ony plainly lately that he must’ 
either or his troops would behead him. He 
therefore, the eer very best of reasons for putting on his 
un im.’ The chances are, however, that the Powers will 
and tell Servia and the Bu 
they had. better sheathe their swords and go home. Those 
are the c ; but the possibilities depend largely on 
Russia, who looks very wise and innocent and says nothing. 


Should the dogs of war, by misfortune, be again let loose 
in Eastern Europe, there will certainly be a repetition of 

the horrors almost unspeakable which marked the last 
Nee get ae campaign in the Peninsula. While the 
Turkish regulars are not by nature prone to cruelty for 
cruelty’s sake, they shrink from no measure of devastation 
which they think y to advance their military purposes. 


There is trouble in Denmark of thirteen years’ standing 
during which time the Lower House has vainly persisted 

in its demand for the removal of the unpopular Estrup 
Cabinet. Its attempts to coerce the government by suinsiers 
to vote supplies were boldly met; the king authorized the 
levy of taxes by royal decree and ‘dissolved tne lower parlia- 
ment with a reprimand. This has since been done repeat 
edly, but oo time a larger radical majority has been re-. 
turned to the Lower House. In the popular branch of the 
lower t, which met this.month at Copenhagen 
there are now scarce half a dozen supporters of the gov erné 
ment. The Upper House has remained loyal to the king. 


The trouble between Germany and Spain was referred to 
the Pope for arbitration. His delegates have drawn up a 
document for the settlement of the Caroline question, and 
have sent copies of it to both governments interested. 


rians and Turks that 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Imitations and conterfeits have again appeared, Be 





sure that the word “Horsrorp’s” ison the wrapper, 
None are genuine without it, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
: ONTARIO. 


The Executive of the North York PubilieSchool T Teachers’ | M 


Association has made ao ie 2 om tion of 
two days, to be held Oct. 20 und mea 30, at N Giledtins, Ontario, 
Wm. Rannie, of that place, is aie ht 


BROOKLYN. 


Rs Daring the Bes the Schoolhouse Committee of 
the Brooklyn 

ready to build og? schoo! houses. i for 
this p papers, $350,000, The new be: 
Corner of Lafayette and d Classon Avenues, 3 
a school in the Eightee hye 4 a build- 
ing in Bremen Street, ~y cost $50,000 eT Tw 
third Ward, not yet purchased, the Duildlin eto cont $85, 

a new school in Humboldt Street, to cost ,000. 


« COLORADO, 


Nearly ali the schools of Sauache County are now in ses- 
sion, and presided over by the best class of teachers the 
county has ever Mr. D. S. Beattie, an exception- 
ally successful teacher who has given entire satisfaction 
during the past year in the Lawrence school, will open 
school in the na district on the 2d of November. 


Miss Jennie E. Hallock, of Denver, a graduate of a New 
York normal school, is layin the foundation for a very 
successful term of school at Cotton Creek. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Prof. E. H. Russell, of the Normal tures f Worcester, 
Mass., opened the re r monthly lectures for this year 
before the Willimantic ppoehens, Oct. 12. His subject was, 
cnt, Boot oral Training of the Child.” ‘The chief points dis- 
c 


I. What s sort of moral training is needed ? 
Il. What is the teacher’s duty ing this matter ? 
II. The best way to. impart such training. 


Secretary Hine, of the State Board of Education viet | 
conducted a half-day Institute at Willimantic. P 
G. H. Tracy, of Colchester, spoke on “ Botany, an excellent 
stady for e exercise of a child’s powers of observation,” 
Sect. Hine discussed ‘‘ What ought a teacher to read,” and 
Miss H. A.  aaenaien ton, 4... the ow ges nay cloned | = 
with a tal =) was & e 
meeting, and largely pote hers. 


Mr. Geo. B. Hurp, 1 ~p- of Wishes School, New 
Haven, has had a su of over twenty 

ears in school work. During this time he has made but 
three direct applications for schools: his tions have 
found him out. After considerable experience in 

ublic schools he was calied to the Stratford Academy. 
Two years later he was called to take charge of the Union 
School, Bridgeport, a school of 580 pupils and 11 teachers. 
From this he was soon transferred to a school with 
twice the number of ear and teachers. He has been at 
Winchester since be a and already results of his work 
are beginning to be seen. 

KENTUCKY. 

The Floyd Gounty aie cad Association will meet at 
May’s Chapel, Dec. 1 

A normal training class has be ney attached to the high 
school of Columbia, and is in good order. 
Miss G. Marshall has change of the primary depart- 
ment of the school. 

NEW YORK 

One Seateae of f the protien County Agricaltural Associa- 


tion, w: “Sch which the chil teachers, | ©° 

high school principe! irectors, sand sraptoes in | Tegistered 
one grand proneee ew gag re- 

veunt by the ju hen followed 

There was also a School meng sd in Me oo onan Fa os 


the fair, at which prizés were distri 


The Wayne County Teachers’ Pa Nasty under the cleat, 
of Conductors French and Barnes, was held in W. 
Oct. 5-10. The attendance was unusually Over 
the attention 


mendable and enco 
But with all the zeal and interest there is a growing 

of dissatisfaction with our — = of terns —_ 
Actual noes ciples and the needed. uly pat a 
trations e principles theories so a awry Fy a 
our worthy conductors would more eatieientery, and 
more profitable to the Aanrenty L. an thecontinustls 
in process by which, before the | of the week, 
too wearied to ai ppreciate. We venture to say 
tenths of all those who took full notes will never 
them n, and though the iihin pantiniende 
work than it they not attended the 
tical benefits from what they have heard will be of 
vans compared with real ‘‘class work, 
could see, 


The Schoharie County Teachers 


Bes, 
cn 
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tees of Philips Exeter Academy for the best essays. 
President Gilman, of Johns Hi: 8 University, lectures 
to the students on the 19th. ese lectures by dist 
ay men are free to the students and " & ens, of 
eter. a 


NEW JERSEY. 
The New J cuzey teochets hare have formed a Reading Circle. 


necessary offi 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

The first training school for teachers in North Goectine, 
was established at Charlotte in September, and already 
large class, including a good peopration < of cupucteneed | 42 
teachers, are enthusiastically engaged in a systematic 
course of training in mental ecenee and the methods of in- 
struction based upon it. Mrs. Eva D, Ke of Boston, 
has direct c of the class, under the general supervision 
of Supt. T. J. hell, whose large experience in Southern 
Institute work has peculiarly fitted him to understand the 
needs of Southern teachers. His lectures on schovl man- 
agement will be a valuable mer | to the yd class 
work, while the graded school of children will furnish 
a practice department inferior to none in the country. All 
success to the Charlotte training sehool. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Lig Institute of Potter County (Pa.) was “2 * Ul 
. 2 The instructors were Supt. T et 


Rooting, © and several prominent ictaees of the 
Se upt. “Halliet jet was present three days, and also de- 
liv two evening lectures. 
Potter ey has had a fo pecedettery tw f for many years, 
no ae | drink being sold ihe county. As a 
is, the county jail is generally empty, the crimi- 
nal court has little to 0, the oy are intelligent one 
moral, and the schools are open a larger of the y 
than in most other counties. It is the on y quunty me the 
state that has a lady as county opens ee Anna 
Buckbee. She is Many sacrifices in the interests of 
the aye and is one of the most efficient superintendents 
A My e state, thoroughly in sympathy with the 7d educa- 
IsITOR. 
ie Board of Public Education of Philadelphia has 
opened the night schools, Of these there are twenty for 
0 men, owgve for women, and for men and women 
togethe re will be seven schools Cem: rod for 
Jae neds pnp No | boy under seventeen yea ft 
s,s a@ pupil without the presence” of one «= 
) employer, or some other res e 
Ga go a 


bw —s be eighteen years of over. tnd 
must be apprenticed to beret as artisans. Th e 


mts are ponmanahip, thmetic, neal a Aad 
Ing, and practical mathematics. 
TEXAS. 
The first 7 me of the Wise  Govate Normal Institute 
held at Al closed Sept. Prof. R. B. Gant, the 
ri P hee al the well A..F, ‘thanks ot the teachers at- 


i 


nci| 
me | seamed Oy PSEC mira 


Bryan at Canaan Oath T 
ryan, arson ‘enn., ani 
their efforts w ate. outincatiy. eucesnetels eanchhent the 


nn star of educational 
tening rays upon the Aone an Pes ym tary” and | bo 
the day an Ti fever power from an educational 
point, Texas will stand second to none. 
Re ae aed have deprived the state school fund of 
university of 


aye Yet Judge Lynch 
sy oo been called in to decide on the matter. Xe 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


speakers will ig ys ey ad Petquven, Past _ A. Sher- 
and_ Prof. 2%, 5 rom ae gg ae , ¥. a. 
“Buck of dt Bulow ae Dower: 
Messrs. Hastings of int, Hall of Hinsdale, Good 
Manchester, of Li and Burbeck of Nashua. 
{ee SE ome of Ottis Seay ee Cl ee ae 
corps of teachers is progressing finely. teach- 
ing in mathematics is most . the 
mig Oy ene of She Fuses Mechers say soademy pre 
@uces. A regular course and thorough preparation for col- 
lege are given here 
The Catholic school is for the 
roof, and it is expected it be —— cover ut the 
middle of October. It will five school-rooms, with 
accommodations for 300 children. 
Troy boasts of two lady eee ca cendé 
*| miles each daily in going to their 
The'néw and e t school 2. 
med ._Dow Rev. F. W. Ernst, of Glen 


Prizes of $30, $2 $20, and $10 have been offered by the trus- | &S 


of whieh OG ndent Barsar, sees, is — 
On Dec. ere will be a meeti tings for the purpose of o h 
izing, adopting a ~peemeamen by-laws, and electing t the 
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ICHOLS, of Chemung County, New York, 
hers who aitend the County teach’ 


attended the Che- 
mung County Teachers’ Institute, heid at e ~. 
by law,.and by constant attendance and strict atten’ 





instruction given, is entitled to special consideration } ~ 
=, trustees as possessing the ambition and zeal of a true 


VOORHEES OVERBAUGH, School Commissioner for the 
county towns of Kings County, was born at Catskill, and 
educated at Amenia Seminary, Duchess County. He has 
Ss rience of forty-five ears as teache:r— 
-nine and a ears in the school at Flatlands. He 
an elected school commissioner in 1866. He served 
during the time for which he was elected, and faithful! 
the duties bent upon his ‘office. In 187 4 
be was appointed to fill a vacancy caused by the tion 
his successor. Although a Democrat int lities, he has 
never been an “ offensive —— “in @ rg Roe} the 
nD both politi and unanimously elected. 
Such is the evidence of ity 4 lence re in him by all 
jes. He is an honest, christian gentleman, whose only 
esire is, to do and to be right. He brings to "the office of 
school commissioner, not only the ripe experience of a 
practical educator, but also the moral influence of a consci- 
entious, upri man, which cannut fail to produce the 
most desirable results 


Dr. J. H. FRENCH will conduct institutes at Batavia, 
N. Y., Oct. 26; Morrisville, Madison a. Nov. 9: 
Ballston, Saratoga County, Noy. sa ton, Oswe 80 
County, Nov. 3C. Commencing Dec. “= will giv 

course of lectures at Mercer, Penn. Dr. French ts thenuded 
active institute conductor in the United States, and is to- 
Say more lively and instructive than ever. During his life 
he h as — many important positions, , ae h have 
been th . palship of a Pennsyl te Normal 
School, and State Guperintendeney of Vermont. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


ts of the truancy department of this city recen 
mane 3806 visits and put 318 ,reported as ‘truants, and a4 
as poy sD truants in school. Eighteen children: were found 
employed contrary to law 
The mayor has appointed age P. Ketterer inspector 
of schools in the first distric a 


Miss Kate A. Yew sn tendered her pesigmetion as as 


ci 16. Fitzgibbon has“ prefer 
Ce eat adise i . MoOaltery priecipal of Ne ie 


einen he one named for the salaries of teachers in the ward 
increased $100, 000 over sede appropriated for this 
year, veg meet the 





pempective 
the ae sienfsnee of of pu ite en consequent, in 
messnte Upe PR eae : modations that will be be 
by an oe nie: gs being erected and the com- 
pletion of the additions to present buildings, now in pro- 


$2,750,000 is appropriated for the salaries of the teachers 
in the mar and primary schools. 


$98, for the salaries of teachers and janitors in the 
Normal Co! ollege. 

$150,000 for seep, See a maps, slates, stationary, etc., 
for the use of all t 

$75,000 for the Memes "ot additional salaries, on the 
basis of len, of service, to assistant teachers in the pr- 
mary schoo! 


A Piseert diversion from school studies occurred in the 

s’ department of Grammar School No. oe in East 115th 

Btgeot recently. Dr. D. W. C. Mg the inspector of 

schgols; and Commissioner Lawson N. Fuller, were present 

and addresses. After class songs, recitations, decla- 

and other exercises, Inspector Ward distri!uted 

the semi-annual certificates, and awarded prizes to several 
boys for scholarship and mechanical ability. 


met 
the session of the Institute. Mr. 7 Y. Smith, one of the Mr. Garrett P. Borvies Gelivered a lecture, = il- 
old, tried, potie, tene teachers, was chosen Presi- Cc " poriptendent County con-|justrated, on ‘The Wonders of the Star De Ta 
dent ; Miss Anna yor, and ik the Commissioners, | tributes the following val hts to one Sarees : Ch: Hall last Saturday afternoon, before the Tench 
Profs. Sias, Burke, Keyser, and Mr. Terpenning, were |‘ Acquiring kno isan ease work ; | ers’ tion of the city of New York. Mr. George W. 
chosen for the Executive Committee but it is not all, nor is it the most im Morgan preceded the lecture by an organ concert. 
ot| Server if cherscont ic gota ‘te the Seiigmank of mental 
We eer noyledire the rece! of “A General Program of | powe student is Mayor Grace recently presented to the Board of Fiduct- 
School W: ig oy Ae for the use of the Henry | on the watt of his educa’ ey a child or a person] tion a letter from emigrant Commissioner Stephenson in 
Avenue Sehool ew York, by W. W. Davis, Prin-| whois educated the a i cena chiefly on the put-| regard to abolishing the Emigrant School on Ward's Island 
ci of his own as recommended Superintendent Jasper in his report o 
t defines the work of each grade, and i 6 mennes. pak intelligent teachers, we admit that education should | the lidation of schools. tha 
enables th etegehats & know, definitely the ground Hex commence with the cultivation of the senses, yet few of us expense of maintaining fs charitees, in the city. The 
are vely to cover. BR out the Siane-ne Golly panettes. It is the natural it is Sate ema, an, thens ave only we 
“s othe ‘aumanoee pent = rt claee eon facts, Mie Nyy eral of th their - teachers. (oat the 4 bien peo! “4 eres ns 
a con- over to a 00) are stran 
methos in geegnephy history, and the inductive ditions qualities. This method is eineted and most of them the English language; 4 
Ree laooes. om, painerala, santa, =! re from satire school to the arti-| schools. > tier tod Bop my to attend the pully 
ve » "8 00) 00) e e | ve © 
with drawing and language, are logically arranged throug one dctigued primory as is attention from the Board. It was ordered printed in the 
often the ed  pansinng who allowed 


© program whole, bespeaks a good word for its | to 
outhee and is one ne which any teacher may examine with 
profit. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
The freshman class in the N. H. ees " Agriculture 
is the largest for many years, numbering 26. 
Rev. W. R. Mar of Norwich, Vt., has boon elected to 
the professorshi of Evidence of Christian! 


at map gy pa he = moa face, So tn 
em Ww eas 
in a manner natural and were through 


which t have been tat home by less than 
an hour’s : the teacher, giv- 
general welfare of 





Po H. State Teacher’ Association 
mal meeting in 


Concord, Nov. ng yh 8 


minutes, ond by be considered when the » ec of the 
consolida of the schools is discussed in Fall. 


$a iaded tables of Dr. Calkins before the Primary 
Teachers’ Association was a great success. Hundreds went 
away because there was not even standing room by the 
hall. teachers were 


ge ye in attendance from 
neigh sities and towns ‘whe were on hand ¢ 
enough to substance of Dr. Calkins 


dress, published week, will found of s 
tions to all who are thinking about their work and ansoes 


to ve it. No man is better able to direct them thal 
Be Cai tes 
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LETTERS. 





The following statements were made in my hearing 
by one who knows ; Ine certain school ate three inters 
mediate and two primary teachers. One of the inter- 
mediate teachers is a cla-sical college and another a 
normal school ; they each receive $7 
week. A spec’ 


tion, receives $8. A 
branches also received $8. The principal of this school 
received $1200 a year and the preceptress . 

In regard to these statements { would ask: Do you 
think competent teachers ought to be teachwg for such 
salaries? And why dothey? Because, however well 
qualified, they must compete with those who have 
made no preparation, and who are willing to teach at 
any price. 

We saw some of these at the Institute. They spent 
their time mostly with crochet work. One of them 
when asked to subscribe for the InstrruTe said, “1 
don’t want it.” ‘“ Bur,” said the agent, “* though it bas 
always been it will be better now, for it is to be 
united with Col. Parker’s paper, The Practical Teacher. 
“(Who is Col. Parker? I never heard of him,” was the 
reply. (This teacher is in one of the largest graded 
schools in the country.) Another, in discussing the 
Commissioner's Examination, in which was the ques- 
tion: ‘‘ What do you know of the ‘ Monroe Doctrine ?” 
said: *‘Who knows anything about the ‘“‘ Monroe 
Doctrine” or who wants to? I don’t.” She too has beea 
for years in one of our largest graded schools. 

Such teachers never take an educational paper: they 
have no use for one, and would never attend a teachers’ 
institute or asso‘ iation if not obliged to. But they find 
employment, and in the above cases get better salaries 
than many who have spent years in a special prepara- 
tion for their work. Can you suggest a remedy for this 
wrong. H. L. L. - 

The only immediate remedy is in the hands of the 
county superintendents. They have the power to with- 
hold licenses from those whom they consider unfit or 
unqualified to teach, Bat those that do this frequently 
make sO many enemies that they stand little chance of 
re-election. This is 4 disease that as yet has no sure 
remedy. Political influences in educational offices are 
distructive of good work. An enlightened public 
opinion is needed in order to correct the growing evil. 


Ihave come to the conclusion that teaching reading 
according to our present system, is the most difficult 
work that the teacher has to do. It is almost impos 
sible to keep up an interest in this branch without sup- 
plementary reading, and many teachers are so situated 
that they cannot secure this. Last year we used your 
TREASURE-TROVE in our fourth grade with the very 
best results, and effort was made to secure suitable 

rs.to take the place of our first, second, and third 

ders, but without success. As a result, reading in 
these grades has been monotonous, uninteresting, and 
dry. I find that the children in the Furst Reader gen- 
erally know that book by memory before they can be 
promoted to the Second , and the same is true in 
regard to the children of the second and third grades. 
Besides, the children generally know the drift of the 
stories in all of the readers before they are placed in 
~ = otby to ony, nea heard them read ond 
of by students - og age and consequent 
they have no relish for these husks... these yeweet f 
+ stories. Nothi cnn induce chitiiren to study 
essons, except a fear of punishment, as low grades. 
When such is the case, I cannot see how we are to teach 
slove for reading. What we want, and what we must 
have before we are really successful in teaching read- 
ing, is something new for every recitation. My ides is 
todo away with all school ers, and to supply their 
place by well-edited and well-graded lesson papers. Do 
you think the idea is a practical one ? J. M. Mc. 


Yes, it has been tried and succeeds well. A modifi- 
cation of this is also practiced in some counties. A set 
of readers is used for a time in one district, and then an 
exchange is made with an adjoining one. The books 
are used by the pupils only in the class exercise. This 
= ty both the proper grade and freshness. A little 
united effort on the part of the teachers and superin- 
— would establish such a practice in nearly every 

y. 

(1) Sometime ago the oo was asked: “‘ What 
President’s grave is marked by neither slab nor monu- 
ment *” and as I have seen no answer, I will say, with- 
in seventeen miles of Cincinnati repose the remains of 
ove of the Nation’s graet generals—an intimate friend 
ace Te Visser at Topeéions Gis eanitate'et tae 

, the victor i > ° 
Northwest Territory, the friend and counsellor of all 
the great men of °40, and last a President of the United 

;_yet there are no graven lines to tell the stcry of 
bis deeds, no chiseled marble to describe in symbol 

ories of his achievements, no tablet even 
Such is the grave of William 
Harrison. 


102, Will you please tell me something of the Atlan- 


(1) The question referred to was answered in the 
AL a few weeks after its publication. (8) Aucient 


Foopengnere Gad 0 \ocueen fant there was a large 
in the Atlantic, to the west of the N. W. coast of 


id 


” new moons? 


Why is it that we have ‘‘ wet” or “ 
the new moon 


In other words why is it that the rim 


the same time while her 
is variable: hence we some- 
little farther around each limb than at 





Many “Letters” are necessarily crowded out this 
pests next week we shall have room for a double por- 
op. 


Tae.JouRNAL PUZZLE. 


In how many ways can the word.‘ Larcest ” be read 
as arranged below. The answer to this puzzle will be 
given at some future time. 
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ANSWERS. 


70. Aman had -three cylindrical tubs placed tangent 
to ore another, which he filled with wheat without 
measuring. He afterwards the space between tle 
tubs with 25 bushels. How many bushels of wheat in 
each tub, and how many in the whole lot? D.C. P. 

Let AB be a diameter of a circle; it will also be a 
side of the equilateral triangle joining the centers 
a = 1, then the area uf each circle will be 


The area of each sector is } that of the circle, since 
each angle of an equilateral triangle is 60° 

Area of the three sectors=, 5. 

Area of triangle ABC=} 78= 433125. 

Area of DEF =.433125—.39269875 = fe 

-04042625 : .7853975 :: 25 : x=485.450. Ans. 


Til. What is that whose equare root is five times its 
cube root? Work wholly by arithmetic. W.H. B. 
If the square root is 5 times the cube root of the 
number, then 25 times the number «qua! the cube root 
of its square and 25*=the number, i. ¢., 15625. 
72, $4 is the average price of each animal. 


(a) ©) (©) @ 
1th 5 | x6 1 
2 5 | 30/ 60 
9 2 | 12/24 
ad bs he tl 
| ~_ 42| 6 
L s 


By buying at $1, the gain is $3 on average, $4 or 
on one, etc., with each we find 5, 5, 2 and 8 will equal- 
ize the average By we find that (a)x2 
vache Be 12 will equal and fulfil the conditions. My 
limited time for inspection leads to the inference, ‘The 
only answer.” 











81. Give briefly the spirit of Froebel and yg 
A. B, 

Froebel had a very sympathetic and enthuai*stic 
nature. He had no large views of education as a whole. 
he was not a scholar, and he, if anything, undervalued 
the knowledge to be got from booke. But he saw 
clearly the simple truths which effected the gro 
and happiness of the little child, and these he main- 
tained with great earnestness. He watched them at 
y, and saw their eagerness for activity, and 
to provide more pleasant exercises for them 
than they could find for themselves. The result of his 
study was the kindergarten gifts which are so admira- 
bly adapted to their purpose. 


88. Iam troubled to understand clearly the differ- 
ence between inductive and deductive teaching. Please 
explain it clearly. M. L. O. 
In studying some subjects, the learner begins by ac 

uiring separate facts, and as he goes on learns to 
how 4 blances, and to arrive at soba 4 
h embraces and 


gf 
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NEW BOOKS. 


NEIGHBORS WITH WINGS AND Fins, AND Some OTHERS. 
For Young People. By James Johonnot. New York: 
D. Appteton & Co. 

This is the third book of the delightful Natural His- 
tory Series that Prof. Johonnot has prepared for the 
young Those who are familiar with his insti- 
tute work will recognize in these the enthusiastic ring 
that out occasionally in his talks to the teachers 
about the proper food for young minds... He fully under- 
stands and sympathizes with the child's love of novelty, 
and knows just how to satisfy it. 

In the ing volumes prepared for younger pupils, 
very little systematic work was attempted ; mm thie the 
consideration of relations begins, but not at the expense 
of the story element which is the chief charm of these 
books. ‘‘ From the chicken that scratches in the farm- 
yard, the mind is led to a consideration of the scratch- 
ers of field and forest the world over ; from the warble 
of the little wren at the door, the attention is directed 
to the carol and song which greet the sunrise in its 
daily march round the world.” 

Some of the subjects treated are: “ Scratchers of 
Wood and Prairie,” ‘Scratchers of Other Lands,” 
*“* Beach-Walkers,” ‘‘ Feathered Marsh Dwellers,” 
‘‘ Swimmers of Lake and Sea,” “‘ Sailers of Ocean and 
Air,” ** The Messenger-Bird and Its Cousins,” ‘‘ Gluttons 
in Feathers,” ‘ “‘ Fairies on the Wing,” ‘‘ Gossips and 
Thieves of Orchard and Woodland,” ‘‘ Our Near and 
Kindly Neighbors.” 

Teachers cannot afford to deny themselves and their 
pupils the pleasure of these studies. 


COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 
Adapted for Schools, Academies, Colleges and Fam- 
ilies. By Jobn C. Cutter, B.S., M.D., Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.00. 

The origin of this work is interesting and peculiar. 
The author while Professor of Physiology and Com- 
parative Anatomy in the Imperial College of Agricul- 
ture, Suppero, Japan, taught this subject to five succes- 
sive clasees of Soahich pecking Japanese students. 
Their knowle of the language being therefore lim- 
ited, he was iged to almost discard the text-books, 
and depend more upon dissections before the class and 
microscopic preparations. He soon found that his stu- 
den's acquired more definite, useful, and retentive 
knowledge of the form, color, position, and relations of 
the parts and organs by this method than from the use 
of text-books. The results of the experience he gained 
in. this way he has given to teachers in this volume. [It 
contains all the essentials of the subject found in other 
works, and besides directions ‘or illustrative dissections 
of mammals, for elementary work with the micr | 
for physiological demonstrations on the heuutn heap, 
and for the management of emergent cases. 

The arrangement of the subjects, the i'lustrations and 
the typographical work of the book are admirable, It 
is a valuable work. 


EnGLisa SYNTAX AND ANALYSIS SIMPLIFIED. Designed 
for Use in Common Schools, High Schools, and Nor- 
ma! Schools. By Mrs. M. D, L. Haynie. Chicago : 
Geo. Sherwood & Co. 

The author has had a long experience in teachin 
modern languages, the result of which is a very skillfu 
treatment of these subjects. For yeats her pupils have 
urged her to embody her teaching in book form, and 
she has at last consented to do so. 

The book contains the treatment of every kind of 
sentence ; the simple sentence in full—first, without 
modifiers, introduced in methodical order. the complex 
sentence treated exhaustively, thea the compound. 
The syntax and analysis of eavh sentence go haad in 
hand, being, in the author's estimation, too closely 
related to be separate). Models and exercises for prac- 
tice are abundant. 


An- 
“ Amelia.” 


Friecpine’s Works. Four volumes. “ Joseph 
drews.” “‘Tom Jones.” Vols. I. and II. 
New York : White, Stokes, and Allen. 


It is natural that there should be an interest in Field- 
ing’s works quite apirt from their intrinsic merit, 
Lovers of Dickens will remember that his earlior im- 
pulses to authorship are often imputed to the influence 
of Fielding, and it is curious work to trace a shade of 
similarity 10 the two, notwithstanding their wide di- 
vergence. As a picture of the times, too, *‘Tom 
Jones” is as vividly retrospective of his day as 
* Nicholas Nickleby” isof a later period. Fielding is 
among a few pioneers in a distinct movement in Eng- 
lish literature ; and this fact alone entitles him to a 
certain standing with students, aside from the innate 
quality that has established “bis works as classics, In 
spite of their extreme coarseness and vulgarity —indica- 
tions as much of the time in which they were written 
as of their authors mind—there is running through 
them all, a vein of power and picturesqueness, and even 
of pure nobility, that redeems them. Mr. Abraham 
Adams is *‘one righteous man,” who in his artless 

ness reminds us of the Vicar of Wakefield. Mr. 
Allworthy is indeed what his name implies, and the 
beautiful Sophia is a pattern of modest loveliness. Col. 
Booth surely has a noble heart, notwithstanding his 
shortcomings, while the strength and grace of his wife’s 
character is a truly elevating and refining influence. 
Fielding is fond of a comical situation, and knows 
how to g one to the very acme of the ridiculous, as 
in the midnight blunders of Abraham Adams; and 
among other characteristics that compel the readers ad- 





are the a a om hae, 
though not philosophy, his ma 
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that discovers these,.and unmasks them wherever 
found. The present edition will be something of an 
event to American readers, and the publishers deserve 
thanks for putting it in large type, on good paper, and 
in neat substantial binding. One must not forget the 
interesting, though brief, notes by 8. T. ee in 
the Appendix to ‘*Tom Jones,” nor the several finely- 
drawn and spirited, full-page wood engravings that a 

so much to the attractiveness of each volume, and con- 
stitute a special and exceptional feature of this edition. 


Six Lecrurgs Upon ScHoot Hygiene. Delivcred un- 
der the auspices of the Massachusetts gy) af and 
Hygiene Association, to Teachers in the Public 
Schools. By different Physicians and Sanitarians. 
Boston : Ginn & Co, 88 cents by mail. 


The subjects treated m these volumes are:—{1) 
“School Hygiene,” by Frank Wells, M.D.; (2) ‘ Heat- 
ing and Ventilation,” by F. W. Draper, M.D., assistant 
professor of legal medicine in Harvard University ; (3) 
“The Use and Care of the Eyes, Especially During 
School Years,” by C. H. Wiliams, M.D., assistant sur- 

eon Massachusetts Fye-and Ear Infirmary ; (4) ‘‘ Epi- 
Sinton and’ Disinfection,” by G. B. Shattuck, M.D., 
hysician Boston City Hospital ; (5) ‘‘ Druin- 
age,” by Frank Wells, M.D., editor of the Registration 
Report of the State of Massachusetts ; (6) ‘‘ The Rela- 
tion of our Public Schools to the Disorders of the Ner- 


visiting 


vous System,” by C. F. Folsom. M.D., physician to out} 


patients with diseases of the nervous system, Boston 
City Hospital. 

Dr. Wells, in the opening lecture, forcibly states the 
perils to which the health of children is exposed in the 
public schools, He charges that in our public schools 
the nearsightedness of children is found to be progress- 
ing increasingly, and the high pressare system of study 
leads to a break down of the nervous. forces, to con- 
sumption and other diseases. 

Dr. Draper’s lecture is designed to show how a school- 
house should be heated and ventilated. He very prup- 
erly argues that the purity of school-room air is all im- 
portant to health, and hence recommends that the air 
of the school-room should be renewed at every inter- 
mission of the school exercises, but he enters a protest 
against the barbarous plan of opening windows while 
the scholats are in their seats. : 

There is no greater defect, perhaps, in our school sys- 
tems than the oversight of the risks of myopia and 
asthenopia, which the pupils are often forced to en- 
counter. Dr, Williams’ lecture on this important sub- 
ject should be in the hands of all teachers and students, 
Unless there is some reform in this matter, the next 
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n will be sorely afflicted with various eye dis- | logi 


orders. It would be well if a good oeculist could be 
employed in all cities to visit the public schools regular- 
ly, to prescribe such fegulations for the correction 
of this evil as a systematic examination in every school- 
room may show to be expedient. But until parents are 
stirred up to see into the matter themselver, but little 
can be expected in the way of reform. . 


METHOD OF TEACHING LITERATURE. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin & Co. Pamphlet. 

Within twenty two pages we find excellent articles 
by Alfred 8. Roe, of the Worcester, Mass , High School. 
J. W. MacDonald, of the Stoneham, Mass., High School; 
I. Freemon Hall, Superintendent, Leominster, Mass., 
and Willard W. Grant, High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
How best to teach literature is a question that-is often 
asked us by teachers who wish to use our books. -In 
order to answer this question, the publishers have ob- 
tained from a few of the most successful teachers of 
literature the following descriptions of their methods uf 
in truction, They have afew copies left which they 
are willing to send, without charge, to teachers who 
are really interested in teaching literature. 


FREE CITIES IN THE MIDDLE AGes. A paper read before 
the “* Literary and Scientific Society” of Hamilton, O. 
By L. R. Klemm, Ph.D., Supt. of Public Schools. 


This isan excellent. ttanslation and adaptation of a 
chapter in G, F, Kolb’s .** History’ of Culture,” full of 
most valuable information for history students. We 
have no doubt D-. Klemm will be glad to favor any 
persons with copies of his address who are interested 
enough to write him aboutsit. 


Domestic HYGIENE AND Sayitary InFoRMATION. By 
George Wilson, M.A.. M.D. Edited with notes and 
additions by J. G. Richardsop, M.D. Philadelphia : 
P. Blakistoo, Sin & Cy. 

The author has aimed to make a book that will pre~- 
rent sickness and disease by teaching people how to 
lve in accordance with .the rules of health. He first 
relates incidents attended with needless loss of life and 
cites from statistics.. He then describes the struc 
ture, physiology, and functions of the body and its or- 
gans, as fully as necessary, in order to give a clear ua- 
derstanding of the subject treated further on. These 
are : Causes of D.sease, Food and Diet, Cleanliness and 
Clothing, Exercise, Recreation, and Training the Home 
and its Surroundings, Infectious Diseases and their 
Prevention, ' 

In the chapter on the Causes of Diseases he discusses 


heredity, consequences of unsuitable marriages, physio- 


7 








__4,_Ost. 31, 1885. 


ical action of alcohol, and narcotics, errors 
in diet, careless feeding infants, mental worry and 
overwork, late hours, errors in clothing, diseases in- 
duced by polluted air and water, and by unwholesome 
animal and vegetable foods. Under Food and Diet he 
discusses the nutritive properties of all the common ar. 
ticles of f and beverages, and the praparation of 
food. The chapter on Home and its Surroundings con- 
tains a great deal of information that is sadly needed in 
many homes—the sites of dwellings, how to prevent 
fame poess of walls, drainage, ventilation, warming an‘ 
ghting. 


There are very few technicalities in the work. [t 
~~ read with interest by all clasess. In accordance. 
with the proverb that ‘‘ an ounce of prevention is wort}, 
a pound of cure,” this book is worth more than a pon- 
derous volume on the cure of diseases, or a whole medi 
cine chest, for whoever follows its teachings will have 
no use for them. 

MAGAZINES. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine for November is at hand 
with its usval variety of interesting stories; descriptive 
articles aud poems, The frontispiece illustrates a poem, 
“ A Firat Love Making,” and Alice O’Hanlon’s seria), 
* A Diamond in the Rough,” opens the reading matter 
and works up towards an exciting close. It is an ex. 
cellent number. , 


Canon Farrar has consented to write an article fr t'\e 
November number of The Brooklyn Magazine giving \:i; 
views upon the question, ‘‘Has America need of a 
Westminster Abbey ?” in continuance of the notable 
«discussion of this topic printed in the October numb>r 
of the same periodical, in which twenty distinguis!id 
Americans contributed their views. 


Among. the articles in Lippincott's Magazine jor 
November, one likely to reccive attention is ** Queen 
Anne or Free Classic Architecture,” by George C. ):- 
son, Jr. Another article full of solid and interesting 
information is ‘‘The Peabody Museum of American 
Arche logy,” by Ernest Ingersoll, assisted by Mr. F. 
W. Putnam, who has charge of the institution. “A 
North River Ferry,” by F. N. Zabriskie; ‘‘ Nos Pen- 
sions,” unsigned ; and “ The Art of Reading,” by Grace 
H. Pierce, are lighter but suggestive sketches ; while 
“ Van,” by Captain Charles King,,U.S.A., is an admir- 
ably painted study of animal life. The fiction include; 
the second and c pncluding part of ‘‘ The Lady Law yer’s 


First Client,” by Thomas Wharton ; ‘A Random Shot.’ 


by C. W. Wilmerding ; and ‘“‘ A Backwoods Romance,” 
by S. H. Swett. There is the usual variety of poems, 
short papers, and e litorial matter. 








TENNYSON'S POEMS. 


A new and complete edit'on from the author's 
text, with all the miscellaneons and earl 
pcems added ; also his Dramatic Works. Wit 
protrait and 24 full page iiiustratton? by the best 
artis!s, engraved b. rew. Uniform in size 
with"Cambridge ok of Poetry and Song, 
with new and-artistic designs on cover. Royal 
8vo. oth. Full guilt, $5.00; Full moroces 

ilt edge, $10.00; Tree calf, gilt cage. $12. 
Ro indispensable Reference uk Publie 
Libraries, Literary Workersand for Booksellers 


INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS. 


A Dietionary of Literary Disguises. 


William Cushing A. M. 600pp. Roya! 8vo. 
Both, $5.00; Half Morocco. $7.50; Half Moroceo| §&!¢ 
interleared, $10.00; Cloth interieared, $7.50; Geout 


HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 


f the Tower of London, By W. HEP- 

A OKTH DIXON. From the seventh London 

edition. With 47 illustrations; 2 vols. 12mo. 
Beveled boards, gilt top, $3.50. 


NOTED PRINCES, AUTHORS. AND 


HAVE 


estimation of 


tendin 2550 
STATESMEN OF OUR TIME. Fevislons of c8 articles, ‘several, thousand new vio | “ The Story of Seven Devils,” by Frank R. 
€6, Many” im cons ected from “ ” 
By JAMES T. FIELDS, E. P. WHIPPLE. a data, and now for the first time appearing in Stockton, ‘‘ A Cloud on the Mountain,” by 
CANON FARRAR, AKCHIBALD FORBES, : 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON and others. 


J. 8. LIPPINGOTT GOMPANY| 


A Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and 
jee ¥ Ponteming, memeice Be) be con inued, and there #1li be 
SER)AL STORIES by W. 1D. Howells. Mary | the ro’ume. 


Hallock Foote, and George W. Cable. 
The Nove mber-number, now ready, contains: 


* CHATTANOOGA,” by GEN. GRANT, 
The third paper of Gen. Grant’s : e: sonal memoirs itte 
of the war, desciibing, with great interest, the ee. | ser new —_ See ee Pas Written tor 
iemous battle of Chattanooga. With it appesrsa 
full-page page picture of Gen. Giant, trom a 
Photograph taken at Mt. MeGreyor, and the re- 
pioduciion ul une of bis jecvers vo Dr. Douglas. 


THREE S® ORT STORIES, 


ifferent 

tr. By Joseru dnomas, M D 
ystem unciation in * Lipp 
a ete “A Complete int Sve Vor 
ume, containin and several thousand 
Bs Rens sie 

Tbe publishers have the pleasure of announcing that 
this magnificent work, which for mo 
years nas been in its department without a rival in the 

schoiars, ate! @ 
com plete revision as the |. of time since it) first 
issue renderrd necessary, ana. off: 
public in a greatly eniarged avd improved worms, / 
es 


JUST PUBLISHED |. “THE CENTURY, | 


A New, Thoroughly Revised, and 
Greatly Enlarged Edition of 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


strong during the past year. 


Wain tottie ieee. 1 





:” ete. In one Imperiai 8vo Voi- 
Half Turkey, $15 0v. 


one such a 


is now ered to tbe 


BEGINNING A NEW VOLUME. 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
THE C 5 ‘ : , 
men econo or cone fiery ite rer 300,000 Dodge. Price, 25 cents a number, or $3.0 
. . . < at 
Biographical Dictionary. | War'Paoct. ad wo the fact that the gevenal |, 2Car @ advance, 
: features of the magazine have been unusualiv 


In t das 
Papers. Ly }rominent geocrals on both sides will take subscriptions, 


helm { utter,”? by Helen Jack-on (H, H.). 





| ST. NICHOLAS. 


An illustrated monthly’ p_riodicc! for 
boys and girls, appearing on the 25th of 
each month Edited by Mary Mapes 


Booksellers, news- 
dealers, postmasters, Ghd the publishers 
which should begin 
with the November number, the first of 


the War 


LEADING FEATURES FOR 1885-86: 
A Serial ‘tory by Frances Hodgs.» Bur- 


bildren. 
A Christmas,Story by W.D. Howells. With 
humorous pictures by bis little daughter. 
“George Washington by Horace E. Scud- 
der. A novel and attractive Historica! Serial. 
Short Stories for Girls by Louisa M. Alcott, 


Mary Hallock Foote, “ihe Mystery of wil- | TP¢ irs —~ The Candy C_uutry "—in Noy cube: 


New “ Pits of Taikfor Joung Folks,” ly 


Edited by by JAMES PARTON, (Fourth thou- 
on in om) Royal 8yvo., with over 60 illus- 
trations, $2.75. 


BIRCHWOOD. 


By JAK. 12mo. $1.25 


The initial volume of a new series by a writer of 
great promise, who has produced a work of un- 
usual interest and value to youvg people, also 
by the same author, 


THE FITCH CLUB, 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & C0,, 


13 ASTOR PLACE, 
' ‘NEWYORK. . 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bellis of Pure urcbey 
ona Tire Alerme, Parma, heey FULL 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinas4. 0. 





‘This New Chased wana prey 
and 12 New Hidden Cards, all for 15¢, 


worth 25c. gt yo eg a 
List 4c. F. L. JON & 00,, Neston, N, ¥. 





UR YOUNC FOLKS’ RO- 

. By WruLiaM SHEP- 
aun "bation ‘Reh “YOUNG, PULKS 
PLUTARCH” and “JOSEPHUS.”  8vo. 
With Lilustrat.ons. Extra c oth, gilt. $2.50. 


‘HE COLDEN TREASURY 


CA DAR. An Elegant Design, By 
went eeA Chromo-Litnogaaphed in 22 
Printings on card-board 10 x 14 inches. 
Witha let containing appropriate Selec- 
tions trom 1ave's, Golden Treasury” 
for each day of the year, $1.00. 


URORA. ) 
A Novel. By Mary AGNEs TINCKER, 
author of * The Jewel in the Lotos,” etc. 
lilustrated. 12mo, Extra cloth. $1.25. 
“It is certamly among the must delicate an 
delightful of recent stories, and will make more 
secure the fair fame of its author.— The Lutheran, 
Philadeiphia. ; 


N BOTH SIDES. 
By Miss Fanny COURTENAY BAYLOR. 
Qonteining “The Perfect Treasure” und 
“On This Side,” the whole forming a com- 
story. 12mo0. Extiacioth. $1.25. © 
Finn Bay lor’s charming story.”—.N. Y. fri- 
ne. 


2 One of the best serials of the year.—N. Y. 
Town Topics. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent hy 
prepaid, on receipt of tne price 


mail, postage by 
J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY,, 
Publishers, 





715 and 717 Market St,, Philadelphia. 


TWO IMPORTANT ESSAYS, 
** Danger Ahead,” a remarkably al le and suggcs- 
tive paper on socialism and thei or prublem, by 
Lyman Abbott; end enarticie on ‘ive Uuit-d 
Churches o1 the United States,” --ibe iatuer tu be 
followed by papers cn church wiity by repre- 
sentatives of various denominatior es. 
YHREE ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 


“ A Photographer’s Visit fo Fetra,” with 18 
Pictures; ** Living English Sculptors,’’ by 
Kdmund Gosse, 8 Pictures ; “‘ T) pical Dogs 
—S<«tters,’’ by Various Experts, 7 Pictures 

“JOHN BODEWEIN’S TESTIMONY.” 
By MARY HALLOCK FUOTE. 


The first chaptere of a new serial stc ry of mining 
life, by the author o. *‘Phe Led- Horse Claim.” 


A Special Offer to New Readers, 


To énsble new readers of THe CENTURY to 
secure ibe first papers wm the War Series (with 
arucles by Generals Grant, Beauregard, McCiel- 

reet. Adurral , and otbers), we 
make the ‘following offers : ' 


6 00 Will Pay For THE Century for a year 
to come (beginning with Nov., 1885) und 12 back 
numbers, from Noy.,1884, to Oct.. 1885, inclusive. 

$7.50 Will Pay For Tae Cen1uRy for a year," 
from Nov., 1 und the 12 back numbers of the 

two handsome volum 


Al pot ghee des. and tase cabeor! ’ 
a 
tions Sen prices ‘and fll special offers. & 
per year. 


“H. H.”’ Thisseri sorasa_gracious ind fil- 
ting memorial of a cbild-tovivg and chi\i-hep- 
ing svul. 

Papers on the Great English Schoo!s, Rug- 
by and others. Ulustrations by Joseph !’cnvell. 

& Seacoast Serial Story, by J. T. Trow- 
bridge, will be life-like, vigorous, and useful. 

“ Jenney’s Boarding-House,”’ a s rial by 
James Utis. Dealing with news-boy |ife and 
enterprise. 

Frank R. Stockton will contribute « veral of 
his humorous and 1 anciful storics. 

**Drill.”’ By John Preston True. A capi- 
tal school-story for boys. 

The Boyhood of Shakespeare, ») Kose 
Kingsley. With illustrati ps by Alfred !arcons 

Short Stories by ccores of prom net writers, 
including Susan Coclidge H.‘H. Boy cscn, Nora 
Perry, T. A. Janvier, Washington Gladd:n, Rus 
siter Jobnson, Joaquin Miller, Sophie May, Hez- 
ekiah Butterworth, W. ©. &t ddard, Harriet 
Preseott Spofford, and many others. 

Entertaining Sketches by Alice W. Jollins, 
Charles G. Leland, Henry Eckford, Licutenant 
Schwatka, Edward Eggleston, and other. 

Poems, shorter contributions, and de) :.rtments 
willcomplete what the Rural New-Yor © calls 
“the best magasine for chil dien in tle would.” 





‘cents @ Dumber. $4.00 ‘ 





THE CENTURY 





co. NEW YORK. 
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RECENT |Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


PUBLICATIONS, 


§ IT EN. 


A Jewish Musicians Story. By Sripnzy Lus- 
ka. 1Vol., 16mo., extra-cloth, Price, $1.00. 
“A capital novel. * * * It cannot fail t 

and moving 


im press if as an 
ettort WF ¥. Times 
“We have seen no book of late years to which! 
the term. in interest more ap- 
woe applied.”— Boston Herald. 
of the most werful novels of the’ 
year. one Louis tH, 





TRAJAN. 


The History of a Sentimental Young Man, 
with some episodes in the Comedy of Many Lives’ 
Errors. By Henry F, Keenan. 1 yol., 12mo,. 
Or. . $1.50 

‘ It is mare that bas appeared 
for rears in m the Angin lish or any other language.” 
—Phil. Buening Bulletin. 

“Trajar@is a clessic. a 6 5608 Dens plucked from 
the rass of rubbish with which the bookstores 
are crowded.”"— Boston Times. 


THE BAR-SINISTER. 


A Social Study. 1 yol., 12mo, 360 pages, 
Price, . . . . 61.25 

“The * Bar-Sinister ’ should do for Mormon- 
ism what "Upae Tom's Cabin’ did for slavery.” 
—Newport Ne 

“Tt is not ‘on too much to declare that, 
‘The Bar-Sinister” dererves to rank among the 
very few good American novels ~y an wanenally 
unproductive eeason.””—Christian Union. 


AT LOVE’S EXTREMES. 


By MAURICE THOMPSON, Author of “A Talla- 
basse Girl,” “Songs of Fair Weather,” etc., etc. 
1 vol., 12mo0, Cloth. Price, 3 $1.00 

“A real literary gem.” St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


“The attractive general oe, 
and the excellence eof parts Pes action mak 


the novel a very strong one.’’—Boston Gicbe, 


SWEET MACE. 


A Sussex Legend of the Iron Times. By G. 
Maxyitte Fenn. 1 vol., 12mo, Cloth. 
Price, . . . ° , $1.00 

“A thorouty delicious book . . « the interest 
in the story is oom, and is absorbing 
enough to bold the reader's attention to the 
last page.”"—Boston Courier. 


POVERTY CORNER. 
(“A Little World.’’) By G.. MANVILLE FENN. 
lvol., 12nio, Price, Gi 6 $1 00 
“The charact in_ this exciting drama 
trengly individualized and Goverty sustaindae.” 
—Mail a 


THE PARSON O’DUMFORD. 


A Story of Limeoln Folk, By G. MANVILLE 
= aa Price, $1.00 


is pea eeh oom tx} 
oc is eolenste mary teplenty of incid. 


ent r itho' uny exaggeration or ing after 
effect: the is pure ee Po ay the de- 
aud e- 


THE OLD FACTORY. 


A Laneashire Story. By WILttaM Wasracv. 


lvol., 12mo, Cloth, New style, Price, $1.00 
“Th 

hic ene fe Hh SS time —Negmeo 

that on!” Bening’ Poste Ks 

ecution |” ~ 


By WiiaM Wasratn. 12mo, Cloth, New 
Style, Price, . ° > $1.00 
“The plot is eo tee and The ae 8 a a. 


in adventures and 
mary gives mo idea of the enntents of the book.” 


—Publishers’ Weekly. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or oon, by, 
mail on receipt of price, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


POETS. OF AMERICA. 


BY Cucnengs Snenten, auannss, outer of = of + Yictortan 
Poets,” ete. 1 vol, crown 8vo, gi : 


cont 
work *Vi 
rather, in this la be does for all 2 
the service which in hie earlier volame 
‘or he poe ture fliustrious 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. 


By RICHARD pear 


RITr, authorof a “Life of Shakes- 
peare,” ‘and their Uses th 
and Wienin> et * ete. 2 iniform with * Words and thelr 
Uses.” uniform with the 0 gpd Edition of 


speare. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $1.75. 
Mr. White possessed in a &@ large dearee qualities and 
acquiremen:s bs peculisriy fitted him ‘o int 
1, ee whe © aaa 


Shakespeare 

of study, sas mgte 

sense re sd noel Species Serco 
LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


BY Eumaners C. fe. With and several 


bebe top 
Mrs sae maar 
foto. the uarreti aa has 
eee eee 


ee AMERICAN COMMON- 
WEALTHS, 

Vol. VI. maweae: ‘The Preiuce to the War for the | bs 

. Lrveserr W. Sprixc, Professo 
a of Kapsas. Witha fine Map. emo. gilt 
No ove of the United States has a more distinctive 
-_ | memnerelae history than Kansas it we weer: a few 
pata ~, Boreas mag teis tates 
desperate ram 
pad E 4 faporsiant 
the history of and age 


is needed to 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
GROWTH OF THE MIND. 


rsox, REED New Eadit 
"hietch the Author by the 
ortrait. 1 vol. ié6mo, 


This book many years 
os Fave fe nem 
and h's thoughtful book {s based > and 


enborg. 
Sereanientas onan R's feet a wines 


with a 
"James Ramco, and 8 


*,* For sale by all Rookeel rs, Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston: 


11 E. r7th St., New York. 





JUST READY. 


Incidents and Anec- 
-dotes of the Civil 


By Admiral DAVID D. PORTER. 


‘ 


Admiral Porter’s anecdotical reminiscences of 
the war are written in a graphic and animated 
style. They are always dramitic, often amusing, 
and give many unfamiliar inside views of events 
inthat trying period. , 

They relate to events at Pensacola, the Attack 
on New Orleans, Erieseon and the Monitor, As- 
cending the Mississippt; the Siege of Vicksburg, 
Saag bs a Beg Admiral Farragut, 
the Yazoo Pass Expedition, General Sherman, 
the Red River ion, Naval Battleat Grand 
Gulf, General in New Orleans, Visit of 
President: to Richmond, an@ various 
war. 

admiral's experiences were cer. 
, and all are told with great 

Nothing more stirring and 


other e' 
Some of 


guste and spirit. 


ad 


‘all booksellers; of "will besent by mail, 
receipt of price. 


Tp APPLETON & 0, Pobishor, 





NEW YORE. 


1, 3, & 5 Bond St., New York. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 





BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 


RUDDER GRANGE, 


,; a R. Strockron. Illustrated by A. B 
a vl oe $2. 


” of which the first edition 


The Most Truly Artist tie ond Satsafcetory Buok 
of the Year for “yt Pe ple. rhe 


BRIC-A-BRAC. STORIES. 


By Mrs, BURTON HARBISON 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
WALTER CRANE. 
One Volume, 12mo, $2. 
The First Anew Book completely Lilustrated 
ALTER CRANE. 


it deh ah edhe edad indefineble charm 
tn story tel telling, which makes her tales as RS - 
ears | ‘2 the elder venders, | as to the children who listen.” 
ashington Capitat 


THE BOOK BUYER. 


A Monthly Summary of American and Foreign 
Literature. 


Annual subscription, FIFTY CENTS. 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER CONTAINS: 


PORTRAIT OF GEORGE W. qe 


Reapives From New Booxs.)Eattorial N: 
Lonpon Nores, REViEWs OF 4 = AMERI- 
AUTHORS at WORK—| cam Booxs. 

—_ or Mr. CasieiForgien Nores. 

AND Mr. SToppa gp. Booes OF THE MoyTH. 
— aXD NoOrsEs. SerciaL ArTicies, Erc, 
October number, which 


th the contained a fine 
portrait’? H H. Stoddard, a series of rtraits of fa- 
uthors whose pictures ee 


. neyed 2 — en was 
rait of Prank wh Stockton. engraved ac Kruell, fl 
ta ren im the Holiday Number (price, 10 


ss iinelighhi Gaga! tomate sent on application. 


POPULAR DOLLAR NOVELS. 
The Last Meeting. By BRANDER MATHEWS. 
Roses of Shadow. By T. R. SULLIVAN. 

Coler Studies. By T. A. JANVIER (Ivory 
Black). 

A Wheel of Fire. By Anu© BAaTFs 

Within the Capes. By Howanrp PYLE. 


Across the Chasm. A Story of North and 
South. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


- a 


Carlyle as 
. iit ana and Hts School— “rhe ' 


MOVEMENT OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
BRITAIN DURING THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Joun race, DD, 1 


vol., 12mo, 
“As a literar "formance merely, the work may 
rant asa British c ase.” —N. ¥ a 
From the TaBLe oF CONTENTS ; 
Coleridge and his school—The Early Oriel School and 
aers—The Oxford or Anglo Catholic more 
eet oe ty Religious Thought In *cotland— 
ous Teacher—John Stuart 
sioad Church.” 


THE PANAMA CANAL. tc) “spect “ana i. 


nancial Difficulties. By J.C. Ropriaups, LL. 
B. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50, 

A most tpterecting — accurate history of the Pap- 
ama Canal, from the first suggestion of ite feasibility 
until the present time. 


COMMON SENSE IN THE NURSERY. 


ON HARLAND. lvol. $1. 
A practicle and sensible little book, which will re- 
ceive the same welcome no doubt, as that extended to 
the author's earlier works in the Common Sepse 


A Layman’s Study of the English Bible. 


Gon DEEED IN ITS LITERAY AND SEC- 
OLAR ASPECTS. By Francis Bowens, LL.D. 
l vol, n 
The views presented in this volume are paamey © tn- 
dipendent ao’ free from the trammels of the 
but at the seme time they are wholly :ever. nt and ie 
accord with the spirit of the Bibvie. point of view 
issecular as opposed to the ustal theological and 
doctrinal p sition. 


CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY : 


Studies in Christology, Creeds and Confessions. 
Protestantism and. Romanism, Retormation 
Priocipl:s, Sunday Observances, Re ligious 
Freedom, and Christian U a. By Pas 
ScHAFF, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo, $2. 


A REMARKABLE a 


TWO YEARS IN THE JUNGLE. Zhsc*per. 


unter abd Naturalist in India, Ceylon. the 

alay Peninsula and Borneo. By \ ILi1AM T. 
jens eg 1 vol , 8qo, with maps and illus- 
tra : 





From the New York Son: 

“Since the visit of Mr. A. R. Waliace, the Malay 
Archipelago, no such important addition has been 
made to the data of natu’al history as is embodied in 

is of exact and emple observation in a sel- 
dom penetrated fled ' 

From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce: 

“ Mr. Horvaday is a born Nimrod and naturalist. No 

owner to long, no pevranion to severe when e 
Ss favorite pursuits.,..The effect of his 

nal and independent observations appears on every 
page of his work " 

From the Drooklyn Union : 

“From every point of view Mr, Horpaday’s book is 
of extreme value. and should interest naturalists no 
more than the !ay reader.” 





*,* These Books for sale by ail B ookacliers, or sent, 


postpaid, on receipt of prive by 


143-745 Brodway, New York. 





By WILLIAM D. HowEgLis. Octavo. 


rocco or tree calf, $10.00. 


sonal, and diverting 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, ne og poets, 
Pistoja, and other rare old cities, 


Magnificently bound, with full gilt edges and bevelled boards. 


TUSCAN CITIES. 


With many illustrations by Joseph Pennel, 


$5.00. In mo- 


A series of recent sketches of certain famous Italian cities, written with minute 
catefulness and befitting elegance of style, and at once historical, instructive, per- 
. They treat of Florence and its famous churches and palaces, 


reformers, etc. Also Siena, Pisa, Lucca, 





By Cuaries E. Cagryt. 1 vol., 


ventures in Wonderland’ had certainly 
Transcript. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson: 1£34 to 1872. 


DAVY AND THE COBLIN. 


8vo, Fully illustrated. $1.50: 


“ An acute critic recently wrote that the mantle of the author of ‘Alice's Ad- 


descended on Charles Carryl.”—Boston 


CARLYLE AND EMERSON. 


New revised and enlarged edition of the Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and 


With fine portraits. Edited by CHARLES 


E.iot Nortoy,2 vols. 12mo. Gilt top, 


This invaluable record of the intimacyof the two great philosophers has just been 
enriched by the addition of a great number of newly found letters, covering about a 
hundred out many gaps in the correspo 
of 1885, therefore, has a vastly greater value than those that preceded it. 


ndence. The new edition 


“ Tt may well be doubted whether the Anglo-Saxon world will have submitted 
to it for many a year to come, such a literary treasure as is here presented,”— 


The International Review. 


the world since the appearance of the 
James’ Budget. 


“It is | 
None can 


since such a book was 


prom 


| A more interesting and wagenstive collection of letters has not been given 
correspondence of Goethe and Senile rt. 


published, nor will it soon be matched. . . 
the record without receiving a blessing from its refinement and in- 
vigoration.”—Gro. Wm. Curtis. in Harper's Magazine. 
~- correspondence i beautiful in itself and so rich in all ways as to relieve 
rhas been produced in the literature of | 4, weed trom the temptation to ee thet there is no other like it in the world, ”— 
}the a t |The Independen 
"© Tu richness and fullness of matter there is nothing superior, nothing—one is 
to par—savel to it in literary annals. The volames so swarm with striking 
| that we can confidently predict that they will be read a century hence 
with delight. towi P. War e, in the North American 


Review, 








TICKNOR & 





CO., Boston. 
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A New King on the Throne ! 
Malaria,” as a‘‘ popular ailment,” has 
given place to a new potentate. 

If you have Rheumatism now, the med- 
ical wiseacres exclaim—-‘ Uric Acid ’ ! 
If you have frequent headaches 
os 2 y remark—‘ Uric Acid” ! 
ou have softening of the brain, they 
insist that it is—‘* Uric Acid ” ! 


“46 


If Sciatica or Neuralgia make life mis- | ; 


erable, it is—** Uric Acid ” ! 
If your skin breaks outin Boils and 
Pimples, it is—‘‘ Uric Acid” ! 


If you have Abscesses and piles, ‘‘ Uric | Bq 


Acid” has set your blood on fire. 
If you have dull, languid feelings, 
backache, kidney or bladder Parmar 
t, gravel, poor blood ; are ill at ease, 
reatened with paralysis or apoplexy, 
vertigo ; are bilious, dropsica!, constipated 
or dyspeptic—‘‘ Uric Acid” is the key to 
the situation, the cause of all your di 
culties ! 

We do not know as madam Malaria 
will take kindly tothis Masculine Usurper, 
but he has evidently come to stay. 

Uric Acid” | This Monster ts the pro- 
duct of the decomposition—death—con- 
stantly taking place within us, and unless 
he is every day routed from the system, 
through the kidneys, by means of some 
great blood specific like Warner's safe 
cure, which Senator B. K. Bruce says 
snatched him from its grasp, there is nov 
the least doubt but that it will utterly 
ruin the strongest human constitution 4 

It is not a young fellow by any means. 
It has a long and well-known line of an- 
cestors. It is undoubtedly the father of a 
very great family of diseases, and though 
it may be the fashion to ascribe progeny 
to it that are not directly 1ts own, there 
can be little doubt that if it once gets 
thoroughly seated in the human system, 
it really does introduce into it most of 
the ailments now, per force of fashion, 
attributed to its baleful influence. 





CREAM gam CATARRH 


Lys 











Cleanses the Head, Gn 
Allays Unflamma- 
tion. Heals Sores, 
Restores the Senses 
of taste, Hearing & 
Smell. A Quick Re. 
lief. A Positive Cure 


CREAM BALN§ 


has pened an enviabk 
reputation, displacing al: 
other pr para*ions / 
particie is appiicd int 
each nostril; No pain; 
agreabie to use 


. Price 50¢ by malt or at druggists. Send 
or circular. ELY BKOTHE: 


. Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 











BOSTON, 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Dr asses LEWANDO'S 
COCOA 


, han 
B HOUSE, 
Dyed aires 
WITHOUT 
RIPPING |"==" 
EPPS’S 
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‘Publishers’ Department. 


Every teacher who is not already fami- 
liar with the books and eoree> 6 


Compasses, manuf: 
receive high commendation wherever 
used. Notice their advertisement on an- 
other page, and write to them for a cata- 
logue and further particulars. 


Don’t be a slow-coach. If you want a 
position, don’t start out on foot to find 
one. Some one will Le there ahead of 
you every time. It will be the enter- 
prising teacher who is in communicati 


of Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton, 23 Union 
Square. New York. You will find him 
there, drawing his thousand-a-year, and 
you vainly sigh for ‘‘ what might have 
been,” had you been enterprising like 
him. The same advice applies to college 
trustees, school boards, and the heads of 
families who are looking for professors, 
principals, assistants, teachers or gover- 
nesses, as the case may be, The above 
named agency is in constant communica- 
tion with all of these classes of individuals 
and is able to find the right place for the 
right man, as well as the right man for 
the right place. 


Do you want a magic lantern? It is 
just what you need in the geography 
class to assist in making your pupils fam- 
iliar with the countries they are studying 
about. And you want a stereopticon and 
views for the same pu and for man 
other subjects that need illustrating. C. 
T. Milligan, 728 Chestnut st., P 1- 
phia, keeps all of these and of the very 
best quality. He has views illnstrating all 
subjects, suitable for the home circle and 
the Sunday-school entertainment as well 
as the school-room. Write for his 120 
page catalogue, which will be sent free to 
any address, and make your ch ice. 


Where can you get toy money ? Of Mil- 
ton Bradley Co , Springfield. Mass. You 
can make your little folks as rich as 
kings and as happy at larks. All denom- 
inations are prepared by this firm for the 
smali would-be merchants and shoppers 
who want to begin their financiel opera- 
tions as early as possible. Send for circu- 
lar without delay. 


If you are a teacher or school officer, 
ou are of course always interested in the 
t text-books; and it may be that just 
at this time you are looking for a good 
geography to introduce in your classes ; 
if so, you will be consulting your own 
best interests by a caraful mspection of 
the merits of Maury’s New Series of School 
Geographies, published by the Uuiversity 
Publishing Co., of 19 Murray street, New 
York.. The com method, and 
great interest, both of the *‘ Elementary” 
and “‘ Revised Manual,” are making them 
universal favorites. 


The tasteful little cut at the head of the 
advertisement of Potter, Ainsworth & Co, 
calls attention to an item of information 
that is frequently asked for by teachers, 
viz., where number tablets can be obtain-~ 
ed. Other matters of valuable informa- 
tion will also be found there, regarding 
the standard and new publications of this 
firm. Teachers are constantly inquiring 
for these things. Make a note of where 
they cen be obtained, and send to the 
publishers for fm list and samples. It 
will save you the postage of many letters 
of inquiry and needless anxiety. 


Those that like fine. books will be 
leased to hear of anything issued by 
essrs. T. Y. Crowell Co. This firm 
has achieved a high reputation for the 


appearance of ite, ications; and in 
matter of particularly, its 
name stands among the very best in the 
country. Its en is contin 
poms d to some attractive and 
compilation, just meeting a current de- 


mand ; as, for example the case of 
‘* Initials and Pseudony ms,” a 


pay Eimg Sa dort o 


of Our Time,” "which has already met 





such an upusuall dial recepiion from 
all classes of Ceaicae 


cation 2 
with a live and reliable agency like the 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, | ing them. 
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turify ‘the Blood 


We do ot claim that Ioo’s Sarsaparilla is she 
ag public confidence, bu believe 
the blood, to restore and AOnovate the 
y it be excelled, ay we assure the 
public that this fa& cannot be ly 
that a trial will noNnilly subst: 
ence of the blood updw_ the 
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ly restore the perform the work of the 
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DRESS REFORM. | 6 


Union Undergarments. 
a and. Drawers in One. 


inall 
of Motino: Caskunere 


and all woot >Chemi 








aiste 
Se 
Supporters, Sometre 


Price . Btockin Su; ban 
Yapkina, — erat work prompay attended ot 
New Encancep ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Frep 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St., N. ¥. 





STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Ofice, 5 & 7 John St,, New York. 
29th St.,N.¥, 


by and mail. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CoO., 
6 and 7 John St.. N.Y. 










AND 


Skirt Supporter. 


Combines the most 
ELEGANT FiT- 
Tina T 


| ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LAR«G 


DRESS GOODS 


Seseaenan\ ames MCreery'& Ct, 





RALMACY ACO. 


! i4th St.,, SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
; * NEW YORE 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODs 
FSTABLISHMENT. 


~ OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 













AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL. THE NOVELTIES IN 
SUITS and CLOAKS ani 
HATS and BONNETS. 
THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


Black and Colored Silks, 
Satins, Velvets, & Plushes, 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOV8s, 


+tOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN 






















IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORING. 


LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS 
AT LOW ER PKICES THAN HAVE RULED FOR 
YEARS. 


LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EX&CUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 































callattention to their stock of Fal! and 
Winter Dress Goods. In ba rich- 
ness, and positive novelty, this season's 
impo tations are unsurpassed. A visit 
of inspection is requested. 

Orders by mail? promptly, filled. 
Broadway and i11 St. 


= == New York. 








SEWETTS 


BEWARE! 
or 


IMPURE WATER 


Jewett s Patent F 
Sharoonk Fender vs 
and health 


drinking and 
These 
[pS 
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7, a world 


as the 

one futer. 
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adapted to the present style of dress. 
For sale by all dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & New Heaven, Conn. 


FILTERS 
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babies than uncondensed milk. 


NGLO-SWISS 


Milkmaid Brand.” CONDENSED 
Economical and convenient for all kitchen purposes. Better for 





MILK. 





Sold everywhere. 

















ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 86 Hudson St. N. Y. Pi @. Bex 3773. 
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The value of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
in the protection it affords from the dangers 
of pulmonary disorders, cannot be over- 
estimated. Mr. C. K. Philips, Pittsburg, 
Pa., writes: “About three years ago I 
had severe Laryngitis, which resulted in 
chronic hoarseness. By the use of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral I have since entirely re- 

my health.” Mr. Henry Russell, 
Excelsior Printing Co., New York, 
writes: “Influenza. became epidemic in 
my neighborhood. Several members of 
my family suffered severely with it, 
all of whom took Ayér’s Cherry Pectéral, 
and were cured by it-in-a few days. It 
is 2 wonderfal medicine for Influenza. 
Too much cannot be said in its favor.” 


A WoNbERFUL REMeby. 








_LHE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








E. M. Sargent, 41 Andover st.; Lowell, 
Mass.,says: “I commenced using Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral about the year 1842, as a 
family medicine, for Coughs and Colds, 
and have always kept it in my house since 
that time. I consider it the best remedy 
that. can be had for these complaints.” 
Dr. J. B. Robertson, Clayton, N. C., 
writes: “I have used Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, in my family and practice, for a 
number of years, and have no hesitation 
in recommending it. It is an admirable 
preparation, and well-qualified to do all 
that is claimed for it.” E.J. Styers, Ger- 
manton, N.C.. writes: “Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral is the best Cough preparation I 
ever saw. _ It gives instant relief.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
has. cured a Cough in a few doses. It always relieves irritation of the lungs or 


tliroat, and arrests the tendency to inflammation. It strikes at the foundation of all 
Pulmonary diseases, is without a rival as an expectorant, and is a sure cure for the 


most obstinate Coughs 


and Colds. L. Garrett, Texana, Texas, writes: “I have 


used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my-fumily for twenty years. For throat and lung 
diseases, I consider it a wonderful remedy.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 
é. For sale by all Druggists. 





TEACHERS AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





THE BOSTON: TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting .good Teachers, are 
invited to. apply to Everett ©. Fisk 


Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


CHAEREL, Lens, 


EASTHRN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
~ 110 Tremont Street. Rostor. Masa. 











6 P.M. 
Tickets sold and Baggage checked to all ts, 


~ . West. 

Sew YOUR, era ore 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 

bat a good for teroom berths. 


General Passenger Agent, Pier 41 N B,N.Y. 





NewScrap Pictures and50Fancy Cards aew)matled 
for 10c. Essex Carp Works, Trexyton, Coon. 
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‘ bromo,Gold Serap,loopFringe,&c. Cards sent 

5 paid for 60, rt ea the 

(20 ee" AP REs and 48 New Chromo 
N OGmearbeeske : hone Toae 
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American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 
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American Spboo!l Institute, 7 Bast 14th Bt... N. Y. 


Penasvivania Educational Bureau, 





TRANSACTED IN ALL THE STATES 
Oude. Prof. of Normal Methods, 
Nash writes: 
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well 
uainted with the elocut art, 
inflection on the asemge eg Racet 


A PREACHER who was not ac 


ing the literal Italic in I gs, Xin, 27, 
and : “And he spoke unto his sons, 
earings saddle me the ass. And they sad- 


led him. 
List. Winstow, who is engaged in 


tion of oysters, lately planted ten 

of young oysters in New Haven harbor 
upon a new bed. The oysters were two 
days old, and were contained in a four- 
quart pail filled with water. They could 
only be discovered by the aid of a magni- 
fying-glass. The experiments are for the 


youn 

to it to attach itself to the shells 
or other substances on the bottom. A 
party from the Yale Scientific School 
witnessed the experment. 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF of coughs 
and colds, use the popular remedy, 
Madame Porter's Cough m, one of 
the best and chbapest medicines sold : its 
virtues have been tested by thousands, 
for many years in the treatment of all 
diseases of the Throat and Lungs, and 1s 
confidently offered as a reliever of those 
re Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents a 


—** Can tell me what a smile is, lit- 
tle msiden?” 
“ Yes, sir ; it's the whisper of a laugh.’ 


The aching back, the sallow »kin, the 
hollow eye, give way speedily before 
Hunt’s Remedy. 

“Any physician who has used it will 
certify to the excellence of Hunt’s Remedy. 
Hunt's Rome 1s a maeters romes oe 
drops ney diseases, 

CLARK, M. D. 

—How to *cowslips” in the winter 

—drive the Sn on the ice, 


For several years I was troubled with 
have tried many remedies. Bly’s 


Cream Balm has proved article desired. 
I believe it is the cure.—L. B. CoBurn, 
Hardware Towanda, Pa. See 


with the manner ia | adv’t. 


I had suffered from Catarrh for ten 


ANT. 
leave New York , ave 
When visit or +) 
Central rooms fitted up at 
a cost of one million at $1 and upwards 
















experimenting in the artificial propaga-|' 


purpose of ascertaining at what time the | —«¢ 
oyster must be put into the water | Mame 


OFFICIAL 

; It encourages sleep, creates 
an appetite, braces up the 

i system, and renewed health 

is the result. 


“Every cloud hasa silver lining.” 


HUNT’S (Kidney and Liv- 
er) REMEDY cures Pain in 
the Side, Back or Loins, Gen- 
eral Debility, Female Diseas- 
es, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of 
Appetite and Bright's Dis- 
ease. 


* Shallow brooks are often noisy.” 


HUNT'S (Kidney and Liver) REMEDY 

and meets a wantnever be- 
—— and the utmost re- 
nm it. 


“Disease ts soon shaken, by Hunt’s Remedy taken.” 
OFFICIAL TESTIMONY. 


Pestmaster. 
H. 8. Whitney, Assistant Postmaster, Putman, 
Conn., writes:—" I have suffered untold agony 
with kidney and liver complaints; my water was 
very bad. at times [I actually passed biood. 
Huwr's (Kidney and Liver) Remepy has benefit- 
ed me more than ali other medicines I used.” 


“ Home love is the best love.” 


Tow n Clerk. 


Mr. Othniel Gager, Town Clerk, Norwich, 
C non., 89 years old, writes:—“ For ycars I have 
suffered with disease of tne Kidney and biadder, 
and have no hesitancy in recommending Hunt's 

Kidney and Liver) Remzpy as a specitic for 
these complaints.” 


“ Punctuality begets confidence.” 


Deputy Sheriff. 
Hunt's (Kidney and Liver) Remzpy, is a won- 
rful medicine. I 


co: dally recommend its use to 
those suffering from or kidney troubles. 
eo. B. Rovertson, puty Soeriff, Bangor 


“ A wiiling heart lightens work.” 


Sheriff. 


Mr. Isaiah Cook, Sheriff of Skowhegan, Me., 
writes:—“I have been aifficted for over twenty 
years with a weakness of the kidneys and liver. 
The first bottle of Hunt's (Kidoey and Liver) 
RgMEpY relieved ali pains in the back and sides.” 

Price $1.25. Send for Illustrated Pampnhloct to 

HUNT'S REMEDY C©O., Providence, R. I. 
Bold by ali Druggists. 
C. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent, New York, 





One Experience of Many. 


Having experienced a great deal of 

* Trouble !” from indigestion, so much 
so that I came near losing my 

Life! 

My trouble always came after eating 
any food— 

However light 
And digestubie, 

For two or three hours at a time I had 
to go through the most 

And the only’ way I 

ne the only way I ever got 

* Relief 

Was by throwing up all my stomach 
contained !! No one can conceive the 
pains that I had to go through, until 

* At last?” 

I was taken ! “So that for three weeks 
I lay in bed and 

Could eat nothing!!! 

My sufferings were so that I called twc 
doctors to give me something that woula 
stop the pain. 

Their efforts were no good to me, 

At last I heard a good deal 

* About your Hop Bitters! 

And determined to try them.” 

Got a bottle—in four hours I took the 
contents of 

One!!!! 

Next day I was out of bed, and have 
not seen a 

* Sick I” 

Hour, from the same cause since, 

I have recommended it to hundreds of 
others. You have no such 

** Advocate as I am.” 


Garo. KENDALL, Allston, Bostun, Mass. 


Downright Cruelty. 
To permit yourself and family to 
** Suffer !” 
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—IN PRESS :— 


SULLY'’S 'PYSCHOLOGY, 


ABRIDGED EDITION BY THE AUTHOR.’ 


f 
. 


(We have in: »press, and soon to be,published, an abridgment of Sully’s Psychol ay: 
which has been prepared by the author with direct reference toeducatioval work, and 


to the wants of NoRMaL « 
GENERALLY. 


READING CIRCLES, STUDENTS, aitd TEACHERS 
Such portiong*of the origival work as have nodirect beariwg upon 


educative processes have been eliminated, thus bringing the volumé into a more com- 


pact form and at.a correspon 


ly reduced price.. This will be)the only: authorized 


abridgment published, and further announcement will ‘be. made as soon as if is ready. 


Sully’s treatise on Psychology is pronounced to be, from ‘an ‘educational stand- 
point, the greatest and most valuable contribution upon the subject ever written. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New 


York, Boston, Chicago, Sau Francisco. 


BARNES’ BRIEF, 


HISTORY SERIES. 


. e 

a A {Menewod and Heated, | 81.00 MSS aedere; | Peeples - 81.00 
Eg 1.00 Greece, - 15 
The World, .. Y ~ © 5 "1,60; Rome, - - 1.00 
Ancient Peoples, - : “1,00! Berard’s England, - - 1,25 


FOR HOUSEHOLD 


AND REFERENCE. 


Barnes’ Popular History of the United States. One volume, 800 pages 8vo.. . Cloth, 
320 Wood and 12 Steel Engravings. Price $8.50. 
t™ Any of above mailed pusiage paid for examination on receiptof price, 


t@ For Catalogue of over 800 School Publications, addre«s, 


A. S. BARNES-& CO., Publishers. I! & 113 William Street, New York, 





THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 


Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades, is 


OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 
By MISS 8. F. BUCKELEW, anp MISS M. W. LEWIS. 


Teachers’ Edition, 12mo., Illustrated, 75c. per Copy. 


Pupils Edition, 


12mo: Illustrated, 40¢e, per Copy. 


Under the N. Y. State Temperance Law, this book has been adopted in the fol- 
lowing places :—Albany, Cohoes, Saratoga Springs, Kingston, Yonkers, Middletown, 
Binghamton, Elmira, Batavia, Lockport, Albion, Flushing, Rye, Sing Sing, Staple 
ton, and a large number of other important towns in the State. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, N.Y 





AN HISTORICAL, ‘UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ATLAS, 


With Text and Bibliography, 
By Robert H. Labberton. 


| Royal “IAI M A PS Cloth, $2.00, 


“For class purposes there is nothing 
to compare with it.”— The Nation, 
“Even though a man has the great 
work of Spruner ($50.), he wil! find 
Labberton’s book a very useful Sup; 
plement to i 
: —Hon. Andrew D, White, 


TOWNSEND MAC COUN, 
PUBLISHER, 
744 Broadway. New York, 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 








MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 628 Chestnut St. 
WONROE’S Reading Charts. PHILADELPHIA. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars, | 15 Bromfield 8t. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. |_—_____——— 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. | 16 astor Place, 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. ° 

ROYSE'S American Literature.| NEW YORE. 
ROYSE'S English Literature. |) 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist, |28 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| © CHICAGO. 








CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISBAERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


* We do amisa'to spend seven or eight years 
merely one together so much. miserable 
n and Greek as might be learned, otperwis 
easily and | delight ful'y, in one i. MILTON. 
Juoenat, Livy, Homer'a ti ds Gompel of J Soin 
wi y, Homer's lita n 
ons Xenophon’s Anabasis, each. 


* Gari’ 8 Practical and n Gram- 
; adapted to the Intcriinear Serica ar Ci ass 
or on, end to all other sy: Price, to Teachers, 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
"oe ec mag Se School Histories, Lord’s 


Sample pages of Tweinenre free. 
terms and new catalogue of all our 


Ww. ‘s Exchan, "8 u lies. 
man ge Teacher we aw 





Professors, Teachers, Gov: 

Colleges, Schools, Families and 

keepe:s, Telegraphers Peariet toe ines rms. 
Addreaz. 309 Fifts ve. 


Of ancient and modern works of art, embracing 
the masterpieces in - 


Together with bee ‘of the ‘best 
ENGRA VINGS, ETCHINGS ETC., 


Arid Views from all pa ae of che World. ome 10 
cents for catalogues of-7,000 subjects. 
SOULE Scateceaca Das Co... 
338 Washington 8t., Boston. 
AGENTS. 
Jas. Pott & Co., 12 Astor Piace, 


New York, 
Wm. T. Gregg, 318 Broad 
Chas, A. A. Dubring, 1226 Arch h S¢., Phila. 
Household ‘Art Ito ooms, 24 Adam St., Chicago 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Koga NORMAL EDUCA TIONAL SERIKS. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
. Standard rith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 
, tng Mental and Written. / 
Broos’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. ~ 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Wontgomery’s Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
yte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


A NEW WORK 
ON GEOMETRY. 


THE ELEMENTS 
OF GEOMETRY, 


By Prof. Geo. Bruce Halstead. 
Princeton College—Now of the 
Uni; ersity of Texas, 
gvo, cloth, (with over 400 designs, ) $1.75 

The present woik. composed witb special refer- 

ence to use in ing, strives to presen 
Memento ob. nome a we — 20 Go ag | 
ne Lm on ‘or more advanced study 


see ures nive a's cial advan Catt axt't 


J chin Wiley & Sons, N. Y. 


*A will be plied Teache Pro- 
jane by mall ee thevectigt af 137. 


NOW READY! 
EDUCATIONAL 


TOY MONEY is 




















Any dco, Sows is in bulk as 
a wanted. 


Send for Special Circular. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO 
ee Mass. 


Painting, Sculpture and Architecture | 


ANEW CHEMISTRY, 


SHEPARD’S 


Elements of Descriptive and | 
Qualitative Inorganic Chemistry. 


The distinctive features are: Experimental 
[nductive methods; the union of Descriptive 
and Qualitative Chemistry, thus allowi. these 
kindred panmahes to oupplement and i lustrate 
each « a@ practical course Laboratory 
Work i ustrating the general’ pringiples of the 
scieqce andtheir lication ; a fair presentation 
of chemica.. theories, and a conciseness ning 
the work to the required limits. . 
Int-oduction Price $1.12. 


Examination copies sent for half-price. 


D.C. HEATH & C0. ~ saat 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


BUY THE © BEST, 


But don’t buy until you have seen 


STANFORD'S 
Size 52 x 60 inches. 
CELEBRATED 


WALL MAPS. 
Nt ne 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Send for circular, Room 4. 


THE MODEL SINGER, 
For Singing Classes. 
The i a of ees cine $s ts trected to this 


and co 
feats = Pwo 0. & D. A. Townkr. ee 
The whole i92 a rm ference to the 


Seyging Shook lees aad Part Songs*' 
29 Tunes, is Author's, 4 % nis, a Modulator, 
the ‘Manwa! Sigus, and 1% Grad ercises. 


Price 60 cts. $8.00 per Dozen. 
Song rn 


mon Schools. Price 50 cts 


: For High Schools, 
Song Greeting. Academie; and Colleges. 
tastetal collection fp part- a pe a 
Price 60 cts. 86.00 per ‘Dozen. : . 

















ee Halfdan Kjerulf’s Album of | of Songs. 
mali Sag Germad word Phe Sonera: 


big and moat cultivated tas! 
Price $1. ‘0, 


College Songs. cou) aa» War Songs. 


(60 cts. each).sell everywhere, and please everybody 





” vor Bronaway, New Fork. 


fates ze Fite 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Diagrams! Diagrams | Diagrams | 
GRAMMAR AND ANatysn 


MADE BASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


DIAGRAMS. 

f. Nes Pages of engraved iis = 
pat pe Mp cr (both oud 
ope nen editions), with with many Bay Seses and explanati: 
Te i © and 

yeia, p closing wit al ~ poses i mis- 


ae Sar aqetse on receipt of price. 


pV, TRISH | Lima Allen Co 
Lia metigate Instructor is compete: tt 


t work in Teachers’ Insti He is x 
———— art of talking 
pe mar omaer ont made 
tendents 


oat Mearone ust 
on Chpemow Re¥oots = 








: am EDUCATIONAL saNPLi 


Publishers and Dealers tr Drawing and 
Artists’ Materials. 
BLISHERS OF 


i's American Text Xt-Books of Art Eds 
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Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools, 


Intended to be used as for Object Teaching. 


Prang’s Natural History Ser Series for es for Children 
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Pan’ Tat Inustrated for Object Teaching. 


Prang’s Color Chart. =~ : 
For Tesching Color in Primary Schoo. 
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3 For Catalogues and particulars, address 
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Something New 
POR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT. 


Pleasant Times. 


By MARION WAYLAND. 


Containing Dialogues, Recitation:, Mc 
tion, Songs, Charades, Acting Proverbs, 
etc. Written exclusively for this work, 
and now published for the first time. 

1 Vol. 16mo. “Price, 50 cents. 

Nothing better in this line has been 
published. 
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READERS OF’ 


FRENCH BOOKS 
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His own reprints are exoéllent, cheap, pur 
interesting and pretty ; and all good for schools. 
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